























THE WRITER’s DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS 


THE fourth printing of this Directory — which is constantly 
Oeing revised and enlarged — began in Tue Writer for July, 
1922. The information for it, showing the manuscript market 
and the manuscript requirements of the various publications 
listed, is gathered directly Jrom the editors of the pertodicals. 
Great pains are taken to make the information accurate and 
the Directory complete. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it is ad- 
visable to secure a sample copy. 


(Continued from January WRITER) 


Sports Arretp (M), 542 South Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $2.00; 20c. Claude King, editor. 


Prints general articles, short stories, serials, 
poetry, and occasional humorous verse, using 
anything about shooting, fishing, adventure, wild 
and frontier life, life in remote places, etc. Sets 
length limit at from 800 to 2,500 words; some- 
times buys photographs, prefers fiction of a 
sportsmanlike character, with the purely love 
element mentioned, but not the “be all and the 
end all” of the story and seldom pays for manu- 
scripts, excepting when especially agreed upon 
with the author. 


Spur (B-M) 425 Fifth ave., New York. $7.00; 35c. 
H. S. Adams, editor. 


Uses articles on sport and travel topics, which 
are usually obtained by special arrangement. 
Sets length limit at from 1,000 to 1,500 words, 
prints no fiction, and buys photograph. Payment 
varies according to the character of the manu- 
script. 


SovareE Dear (M), Challenge Publishing Company, 
17 West 60th st., New York. Arthur Howland, 
editor; Leonard D. Abbott, associate editor. 


Publication temporarily suspended. 


STAGE AND SCREEN (M), 104 West 42d st., New York. 
$2.50; 25c. Frank Armer, editor. 
Uses short stories, novelettes, serials, and 
juvenile matter, sets length limit at 2,000 words, 
and pays on publication. 


STANDARD Brste WorkKeErR (Q), Box 5, Station N, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Edwin R. Errett, editor 


Uses articles on methods in church school 
work, either as to general administration, or 
relating to any special department. Sets length 
limit at 5,000 words, and pays from fiity cents 
a hundred words upward. 


STaRCHROOM LAUNDRY JouRNAL (M), 415 Commer- 
cial square, Cincinnati, Ohio. $5.00; 25c. Albert 
Stritmatter, editor. 

Uses anything that will interest laundry 
owners. Particularly interested in_ illustrated 
articles showing novel advertising stunts, and 
fine automobile delivery systems, especially if 
accompanied by costs of operation. Sets no 
length limit, but seldom uses anything contain- 
ing more than 2,000 or 3,000 words. Buys photo- 
graphs of interesting laundry plants, or of 





prominent men in the industry, or of displays 
of laundry windows, or at “House Beautiful” 
expositions, etc. Prints no fiction. Pays accord- 
ing to the nature of the article. 


StoryLAND (W), Christian Board of Publication, 
2704-2714 Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. Hazel A. Lewis, 
editor. 


A Sunday-school paper for children under 
nine years old. Uses stories, of from 300 to 1,000 
words; simple handicraft articles, of from 300 
to 500 words; poems, not longer than twenty 
lines; and drawings or photographs (glossy 
prints) with child and animal subjects. 


STRATFORD MaGazine (M), 234 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. $1.00; 15c. Henry T. Schnittkind, editor. 


Uses occasional short stories, both original and 
translations, brief general articles, and poetry. 
Does not pay for manuscripts, but once every 
four months awards a prize of $100 for the best 
poem published in the magazine during the 
preceding four months. 


Stupents’ Art Macaztne (B-M), Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. $1.00; 10c. Guy H. Lockwood, editor. 


Does not buy manuscripts. Publishes cash art 
assignments, lessons and articles on cartooning, 
designing, illustrating, and chalk-talking, poetry, 
and jokes. Buys photographs. 


Success (M), 251 Fourth ave., New York. $3.00; 
25c. David A. Balch, editor. 

A magazine for the family. Uses inspirational, 
personality articles, general articles, short stories, 
serials, novelettes, poetry, humorous verse, and 
jokes, but no plays, and no juvenile matter. 
Sets length limit for short stories at 7,500 words, 
and for serials at 60,000 words, buys photo- 
graphs, and pays, at a minimum rate of two 
cents a word. 


SuccessFuL Farminc (W), 1714 Locust st., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 25c.; 5c. A. H. Snyder, editor. 


Prints mostly practical articles based on ex- 
perience on subjects pertaining to farming and 
farm life. Uses a few short stories, a few general 
articles, a very little poetry and humorous verse, 
and bedtime stories for children. Sets length 
limit at 2,000 words, buys photographs, and pays, 
at a minimum rate of one-half cent a word. 


SuNBEAM (W), Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
419 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Penn 
John T. Faris, D. D., editor. 

A four-page paper for very little people in 
the Sunday school. Uses jingles, stories of from 
300 to 500 words, and photographs interesting 
to children. Pays on the fifteenth of the month 
following acceptance. 
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The Manuscript Club Idea 


By WILLIAM 


II, — Announcing a 


AST month I discussed in an introductory 
article the need for, and the value of, co- 
operation among writers to promote mutual 
interests in training for successful authorship 
and in the marketing of manuscripts. This 
need, it appeared, was best satisfied by the 
manuscript club, defined as a small group of 
free-lance writers meeting regularly to criti- 
cize the literary output of its members and to 
suggest markets for this output. No other 
agency, commercial or educational, seemed 
quite so promising as this, since it duplicated 
best the type of professional training which 
has produced, and is producing, the most suc- 
cessful writers. This, together with its com- 
plete flexibility, its inexpensiveness, its infinite 
possibilities for expansion and development, 
commended the manuscript club idea as a 
great potential force in American letters and 
influenced me to adopt its sponsorship as one 
of our editorial policies. 

Over a year ago, the suggestion was made 
to me, by an influential man of letters, that 
we organize, through THe WRITER, a national 
association of successful writers and aspirants 
by consolidating existing manuscript clubs. 
He thought that this could be done without 
trespassing on the provinces of such outstand- 
ing organizations as The Authors’ League of 
America, by emphasizing an altogether differ- 


D. KENNEDY 


National Association 


ent type of service to members. I discussed 
the idea with others and the consensus of 
opinion was that such a movement must pro- 
ceed carefully or the prestige of THE WRITER 
among editors and successful authors might 
be damaged. There are a certain number of 
so-called writers’ and literary clubs scattered 
around the country, composed of pseudo- 
literary snobs, and having as a reason for 
existence only mutual sympathy and congrat- 
ulations and the lionizing of successful writers. 
To actual creative work they never descend. 
I assured my advisers that when, as, and if, 
THe WRITER really got behind a national 
movement it would attempt to consolidate 
the workers and let the snobs find their pe- 
culiar satisfactions in their own ways. The 
simplest way to separate the “workers” from 
the “joiners” is to place the existence for such 
a national organization on the basis of its 
practical service to members as literary 
workers.. 

The interest aroused by the publication of 
the first ‘article of this series has been so 
great both among writers and _ publishers 
that the formation of a national association 
of manuscript clubs on an experimental basis 
is now in order. 

Most editors are eager to find new writers. 
On the other hand, the burden of sifting the 
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great mass of unsolicited literary material 
which comes to them is becoming more and 
more onerous. More and more the weight of 
this labor is falling on the literary agents. 
Since the earnings of the agents depend on 
the percentage of the price realized from the 
sale of manuscripts they can scarcely be 
blamed for selecting their clients with the ut- 
most care. This tendency is continually op- 
erating to cut down the opportunities of new 
writers for obtaining a fair hearing in spite 
of the fact that the demand for all types of 
literary material is increasing steadily. 

The ranks of the larger agencies which 
handle almost entirely the work of well- 
established writers are now being joined by 
others of a new type. These smaller agents, 
many of them having excellent editorial con- 
nections, should be useful units in the ma- 
chinery of marketing manuscripts. On the 
other hand, most of them lead a precarious 
existence until they find a sufficient number 
of good clients, for their income is usually de- 
rived entirely from a fee based on the price 
brought by manuscripts. If they advertise for 
new clients they receive a great mass of un- 
worthy material all of which must be read 
at an inordinate expense of time and effort. 
The temptation to charge a reading fee is 
strong, yet the precedents of the leading 
agents are against this practice and new- 
comers are afraid to risk a loss of prestige 
by making a charge for reading manuscripts 
except those of regular clients. There is some 
tendency to break away from these pre- 
cedents — they may not be worth preserv- 
ing. We have been beseeched many times to 
assist in some way in finding a solution to 
the problem of the young writer, but it is 
just as difficult and costly for us to read 
manuscripts as for the agents to read them. 
We also should suffer loss of prestige if we 
should establish a literary agency and charge 
a reading fee. On the other hand, we can give 
a certain amount of marketing advice if the 
material submitted is carefully selected be- 
fore it comes to us. The preliminary sifting 
and selection can apparently be done in one 
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way and one only. Writers must do it them- 
selves through manuscript clubs. Only 
through some sort of national association of 
these clubs can any comprehensive plan be 
worked out. 

The general outline of the plan is this: any 
group of six or more people may register their 
club as a provisional member of the Associa- 
tion; on or before May Ist, 1927, one manu- 
script selected from the work of all members 
as the most promising may be submitted to 
THE WRITER for free marketing services. This 
is limited to short fiction, to novels and to 
non-fiction book lengths (except collections of 
poetry) which have never before been sub- 
mitted to editors. We make no guarantee that 
these manuscripts will be placed; on the 
other hand, we will make every effort to ef- 
fect a sale of those which we consider worthy 
through our own connections with editors and 
publishers and through various reputable lit- 
erary agents. If a manuscript is turned over 
by us to agents, it is understood that the 
author will pay to the agent the regular com- 
mission based on the price realized for the 
manuscript. THE WRITER itself will make no 
charge for this service and will collect no 
additional fee on the sale. 

Application may now be made for provi- 
sional membership in the following form: 


National Association of Manuscript Clubs 
Tue Writer, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


The (name of club) of 


(name of city and 
state) hereby applies for provisional membership in 
the National Association of Manuscript Clubs. It is 
understood that, upon acceptance of this application, 
the members of this club are entitled to select by 
vote one manuscript from the work of its members 
and submit it to the editors of THe Writer before 
May 1, 1927, for free marketing service and advice. 
A list of names and addresses of club members is 
enclosed. The officer undersigned is authorized to 
submit one manuscript as the official selection of 
the club. 


DE che lecccuathveduenpivestcotioies 
(Officer) 
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It may be necessary at any time to with- 
draw this offer if too many applications are 
received. Acceptance will be in order of ap- 
plication. 

It is understood that this Association is 
purely temporary and experimental in nature. 
The experiment is to be tried only on demand 
of readers of THE WRITER who would like an 
attempt made to meet a problem which seems 
to demand solution. Whether the Association 
will be made permanent depends entirely on 
the success of the experiment. Clubs will be 
judged by the quality of work submitted, and 
it is quite probable that after May 1, the 
permanent organization, if effected, will be by 
invitation to those clubs which appear most 
promising. Units of any other national or 
local association are eligible for provisional 
admission. A small group or “inner circle” of 
a larger club may be enrolled under another 
name. As a test of the reception which such 
a movement might receive among publishers, 
I called upon Mr. Greenslet, editor of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, and discussed the mat- 
ter with him. Here is the letter he wrote me 
as a result. 

“Following our conversation the other afternoon, I am 
writing to say that this House is always not only 
willing but eager to read first manuscripts by new 
authors, We are, therefore, decidedly interested in your 
plan for work in connection with the manuscript clubs 


of the country and shall welcome the opportunity of 
considering anything that you can send us.” 


Passing to the question of the professional 
adviser, I do not claim that lectures by edi- 
tors, authors, and poets may not be an im- 
portant part of the activities of any writers’ 
club, only that it should not be the sole ac- 
tivity. But ask yourself this: can any such 
speech by a successful writer possibly compare 
in interest or value with his informal criti- 
cism of a manuscript, however imperfect, that 
is read to him? You can learn more about his 
methods of work and how to employ the same 
methods by seeing him act creatively upon 
another’s attempt at creation than you pos- 
sibly can from hearing him talk, though he 
chatter on till doomsday. 

For comparison, picture this scene. The 
pupils of a great sculptor have labored long 


in imitating his finished work. One of them, 
daring greatly, strikes away from the models 
and tries the creation of a figure of his own 
in clay. The master enters, sees the composi- 
tion, and calls his pupils around it. He breaks 
off the head, sets it at a slightly different 
angle, mending the crack roughly with clay. 
About the body he cuts a little here, adds a 
little there. It takes him perhaps three- min- 
utes. He says to the pupil whose work it is, 
“Now finish it off’ and walks away. The 
students study in silence and changed posture 
and proportion of the figure. Rough and un- 
finished as it is, it now has the line and fire 
of life, where before it had been dead and 
unreal. They have learned more in that three 
minutes than they could have learned by 
listening to a hundred hours of lectures or 
copying a hundred models. 

Literature in its essence — I speak in par- 
ticular of the artistic form of literature — 
differs little from the other arts. If you can 
get a master craftsman to show you those few 
deft strokes you can learn what the pupils of 
the sculptor learn from him. For example, the 
professional writer’s criticism of a manuscript 
might be more along this line — “The final 
speech of your heroine is not in character. 
You haven’t convinced us that she would talk 
like that. No—don’t change it — it is es- 
sential to the plot. Prepare for it by proper 
grading. I notice two or three places in the 
story, here on page eight for instance, and on 
page twelve, second paragraph — where you 
can make her say something expressing a 
similar point of view. Then the reader won’t 
be surprised when she talks as she does in the 
end.” Could an author of standing occasional- 
ly be persuaded to join the criticism of a 
manuscript club meeting as a guest? Would 
he come if invited? The only way to find out 
is to try. Whenever I have talked the Manu- 
script Club idea to successful writers I have 
found them intensely interested. Most of them 
remark that they have never heard of such a 
movement, that it would have been of in- 
comparable benefit to them in their early — 
and later— development. Most successful 
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writers, too, feel rather keenly that their pro- 
fession is far behind all others in the prac- 
tical help it gives to aspirants. Many would 
like to be shown a way to serve effectively. 
I think some of them feel a little sense of 
shame that the portals of authorship are sur- 
rounded by the thousands of crooks and 
quacks that feed so gluttonously on honest 
ambition. 

It was my intention in this article to dis- 
cuss more thoroughly the possibilities in re- 
gard to the co-operative study of markets and 
the co-operation in the marketing of manu- 
scripts. I am so limited in space, however, I 
must postpone it, touching instead on a few 
lesser topics. 

I take it for granted that regular produc- 
tion must be one of the requirements of con- 
tinued membership. A few loafers and dilet- 
tantes will soon drag down the morale of the 
club. At the same time revision and re-writing 
are even more important than original com- 
position. Reworking of a story idea should 
fall in the same category as the first writing 
up of the idea which has received favorable 
comment. Most clubs meet bi-monthly or 
weekly. Naturally a large club should never 
be at a loss for material if all the members 
hold to a fair schedule of work. Indeed, in 
some cases, it has been found necessary to ap- 
point a committee to select manuscripts for 
reading and criticism. But even though the 
production schedule brings in more material 
than can be criticized, no laxity in living up 
to the schedule should be permitted. Better 
make it a real privilege to have a manuscript 
read for criticism by having a committee se- 
lect from those submitted only the best. 

It is quite evident that the problem of regu- 
larity of work must always be a troublesome 
one, but it can be solved. Proper care in 
selection of members will go a long way 
toward solving it. No new member, I venture 
to suggest, should be elected until a complete 
story, play, or article of his authorship is 
submitted to the officers of the club. That 
much, at least, is necessary as an earnest 


of future endeavor. When clubs grow so large 
as to become unwieldy, a division is ad- 
visable. Whether the best unit is six or 
twenty people I do not know, but I believe 
that it is somewhere between those two limits. 
When a club is split up the smaller units can 
be combined from time to time in full club 
meetings with successful authors as guests 
to discuss and criticise manuscripts which 
have been already discussed and selected by 
the smaller groups. Of course, this sort of 
subdivision requires more organization and is 
perhaps only possible in large centers of 
population. The whole problem of organiza- 
tion is, of course, much simplified if the 
person best fitted to consolidate the best 
interests of writers can be persuaded to take 
an active part in the movement. The librarian 
of the local public library is unquestionably 
that person. 

I have been astounded that the typical pub- 
lic library is apparently so completely out- 
side the active creative literary life of its 
community. This is not true everywhere, par- 
ticularly in the far West, but it certainly is 
true in many places. Manuscript clubs are 
meeting everywhere but in libraries, some- 
times in homes of members, and even, sur- 
prisingly, in hotels. 

I receive many letters from people who 
wish to join manuscript clubs in their com- 
munities. Not being on the ground and be- 
ing ignorant of personalities, I cannot take 
it upon myself to put them in touch with local 
groups, even if I could spare the time for 
such a huge undertaking. I am always tempt- 
ed to reply, “Go to your local librarian. He 
or she should be in intimate touch with the 
literary life of your community.” If it is not 
so, we should make an attempt to make it so. 

The library is the logical common meeting 
ground for everyone of literary interests. It is 
almost everywhere. The librarian, as trustee, 
is a key man in carrying out the whole pro- 
gram of the manuscript club. His co-opera- 
tion will be invaluable in connection with a 
suggestion which I shall make next month 
anent co-operative marketing of manuscripts. 
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His active interest must be obtained. Go and 
have a talk with him at your first opportunity. 
If you belong to a manuscript club, tell him 


about it. If you want to join one, give him 
your name. At least gain his interest and 
co-operation. 





THE MAGIC 


Quilp is ferocious and cunning to a degree, 
and in his treatment of Kit Nubbles, a repul- 
sive conspirator. Yet, we hate Sampson Brass 
so much, that we rejoice when Quilp makes 
that unworthy limb of the law smoke more 
than is good for him, and drink boiling hot 
rum from a saucepan. And there is a little 
humorous incident connected with Quilp 
which is so ludicrous that for the moment 
he is almost likeable. 

He has been away from home for some time 
without a word of explanation, and is sup- 
posed to be dead. Sampson Brass is at his 
house preparing a descriptive advertisement 
of the lost body in the company of Mrs. 
Quilp and her mother, Mrs. Jiniwin. At this 
particularly appropriate moment Quilp re- 
turns and hiding himself behind the bed-room 
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door which communicates with the sitting- 
room, is able both to see and hear. Sampson 
Brass has got as far as the nose. “A question 
now arises with relation to his nose.” “Flat,” 
said Mrs. Jiniwin. “Aquiline!” cried Quilp, 
thrusting in his head and striking the feature 
with his fist. “Aquiline, you hag! Do you see 
it? Do you call this flat? Do you? Eh?” 

Of course Quilp dies the death he deserves, 
but we have that one incident as a chalk in 
his favour — he has made us laugh. 

That is the magic of Dickens: that out of 
the crudest and most unpromising dross he 
can extract, by his alchemy, the gold of 
humour. 


Edwin Charles. Some DickENs WoMEN. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company) 


THE NOVEL AS PROCLAIMED BY H. G. WELLS 


“Art,” says Wells, “that does not argue 
nor demonstrate nor discuss is merely the 
craftsman’s impudence.” The novel that aims 
only at a beautiful picture of the social scene 
by the selective process, taking this detail 
and omitting that, is, he repeats many times 
over, certain to pass. Henry James, for ex- 
ample, sought “to pick the straws out of the 
hair of Life” before he painted her, forgetting 
that “without the straws she is no longer the 
mad woman we love.” If the novel is to mean 
anything, it must leave in all the straws; the 
characters must be no impersonal people, but 


people with political opinions, religious opin- 
ions, partisanships, lusts, and whims, which 
may be discussed, analyzed, and illuminated 
in unrestricted freedom. As proclaimed by 
Wells, the nove! is a proper medium for can- 
vassing all social and political problems as 
they arise. He professes not to teach but to 
point out, plead, and display. He would fill in, 
build up, the collective mind. That is what he 
has used the novel for primarily. 


Wilbur Cross. THE Mrinp or H. G. WELts. 
(Yale Review for January) 
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The Technique of Modern Poetry 


By RosBert HILLYER 


VIII — The Ode. 


DE is one of the most indefinite terms 
in English verse. Almost any poem of 
fair length and elevated subject matter may 
be called an ode. Yet an analysis of the vari- 
ous works in this class reveals three distinct 
types, which we may name the Stanzaic Ode, 
the Pindaric Ode, and the Irregular Ode. 
Since these poems are too long for quotation 
here, I will refer my readers to the Oxford 
Book of English Verse in which will be found 
all the poems I shall cite as examples. 

The Stanzaic Ode was originally an attempt 
in English to reproduce the effect of the Latin 
odes of Horace. Andrew Marvell’s Horatian 
Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland is 
a fair example; much better is Collins’s Ode 
to Evening, one of the finest unrhymed poems 
in our language. In this Ode, so delicate in 
sound, so rich in imagery, our ears are grati- 
fied in spite of the absence of rhyme. No un- 
rhymed lyric until Tennyson’s Tears, Idle 
Tears can be compared with Collins’s lovely 
ode. The Stanzaic Ode, however, is generally 
much more complicated in pattern. Spenser’s 
Prothalamion and Epithalamion, Milton’s 
Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, 
among many others, might well have been 
termed odes. With the four golden odes of 
Keats, — Melancholy, Autumn, the Grecian 
Um, and the Nightingale, — the Stanzaic Ode 
becomes established in full perfection. 


The Pindaric Ode is an attempt to repro- 
duce in English the choric ode of the Greek 
poet Pindar. The basic form is tripartite, con- 
sisting of a strophe and an antistrophe (two 
stanzas identical in form) and an epode (a 
third stanza differing in form from the first 
two). This pattern is then repeated any num- 
ber of times, all the strophes and antistrophes 
throughout the poem being identical in form, 
and all the epodes corresponding in like man- 
ner. The Pindaric Ode is too complex for 
general yse. An early example is Ben Jonson’s 
Ode to the Immortal Memory and Friendship 
of that Noble Pair, Sir Lucius Carey and Sir 
H. Morrison. The grandest of our Pindaric 
Odes are Thomas Gray’s Bard and Progress 
of Poesy. 

The Irregular Ode had its origin in a 
misunderstanding of the Pindaric form. The 
seventeenth century poet Cowley failed to 
recognize the identical correspondence be- 
tween the various divisions of the Pindaric 
Ode and invented a form in which repetition 
of set patterns plays no part. Dryden followed 
suit with his Song for St. Cecilia’s Day and 
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his Alexander’s Feast. The best known of | — 


these irregular odes is undoubtedly Words- — 


worth’s Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality from Recollections of Early Childhood, 


wherein the shifting music skilfully and faith- | 
fully follows the shifting mood. So successful 
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is the modulated verse of Wordsworth’s poem 
that we frequently hear this form spoken of 
as the Romantic Ode. 

I believe that modulated verse, the offshoot 
of the Irregular Ode, is destined to a distin- 
guished future in English prosody. It is a 
boon to those who have found the set stanzaic 
forms too rigid for freedom of expression, thus 
legitimately providing to poetry a new scope 
which the broken prose cadence known as free 
verse can never legitimately supply. It should 
be noted, however, that a thorough mastery 
of the set forms is prerequisite to the mastery 
of this more flexible technique, for they alone 
can train the ear to detect flaws in the music, 
and the mind to exercise that proper economy 
which forbids prolixity. In modulated verse 
we divide our poem according to the division 
of thought, we vary our line length according 
to the amount of content, and we insert our 
rhymes wherever they most musically and 
naturally fall. Our modulations from one line 
length or metre to another must be smooth, 
and similar rhyme sounds must not be sepa- 
rated by more than four lines, for in longer 
intervals the sound is lost. Modulated verse 
may be used very effectively in a short poem, 
such as Matthew Arnold’s Dover Beach: 


The sea is calm tonight. 

The tide is full; the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits; — on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 
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Where the sea meets the moon-blanch’d land, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note. of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the A°gzan, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and ftow 
Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


This magnificent poem illustrates well the 
power of modulated verse in a fairly short 
passage. I venture to prophesy that variety 
and brilliance of the form will be even more 
effective in overcoming the monotony and 
heaviness which are too apt to mar longer 
compositions. 
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Can a Writer Write Advertising? 


By Earnest Eitmo CALKINS 


LEADER in the advertising profession, favorite contributor 
to the Atlantic Monthly and author of numerous books 
and articles, Mr. Calkins combines to a rare degree the 
viewpoint of both the writing and advertising world. It is 
a pleasure to present his opinions on a much-discussed 


subject. 


ANY a writer is beginning to look specu- 
latively at advertising writing and 
wonder if he cannot do it. He hears of the 
large sums earned by advertising men, and he 
reads the copy they write in the advertise- 
ments, and it seems to him that the work is 
not beyond his powers, and that the income 
is larger and more certain than the one he is 
accustomed to. 

The professional advertising man is often 
called upon to explain the difference between 
writing and writing advertising. The explana- 
tion is both simple and complex. Simply, it 
is that advertising must be written by an 
advertising man. A writer, an author, that is, 
goes through a long apprenticeship before he 
can write well whatever it is that he does 
write — essay, sonnet, short story —an ap- 
prenticeship to life, it may be, if he inter- 
prets life. The advertising man also serves a 
long apprenticeship during which he becomes 
an advertising man, and incidentally a writer 
of advertising — incidentally, for the writing 
of copy is only a part of his work, an im- 
portant part, but still a part. Before he can 
write a successful advertisement he must have 
acquired somehow a vivid picture of the com- 
mercial world. He must be at home in it, so 
that he can move naturally and easily, with- 
out knocking things over. He must know 
something about business in general, how it 
is carried on, how goods are made and sold, 
through what channels they flow from the 
factories through the shops to the people. He 
must have the merchandising instinct strongly 
developed, the desire to sell. He must know a 


great deal about the kind of goods he is going 
to advertise, knowledge which comes only 
from patient study and investigation in shops 
and houses. Such things are not found in 
books. They must be learned in the field. 
This knowledge must be supplemented by 
another sort of knowledge, knowledge of 
people — human nature. Such knowledge may 
come more natural to a writer. It is the sort 
that makes novels. But there is a technical 
and statistical side to it also. He must know 
where these people live, in what sort of 
homes, how many in the family, what they 
earn and what they spend, and what their 
ideas are about spending and saving; their 
budget and their standard of living. He must 
know what they read, especially magazines 
and newspapers, and how much such things 
influence them. When he has such knowledge, 
he will start to write advertising with a 
graphic picture of his audience before him, 
and he will then know what to say to them 
about these particular goods he wants them 
to buy, what appeal to make, how much of 
his story is to be told in words, how much in 
picture, where his readers are going to see 
it, whether in magazines, newspapers or cir- 
culars or on poster boards, and how what he 
writes should be adapted to these different 
mediums. This is the kind of knowledge that 
people, even writers, are not born with. It 
must be acquired, and it can be acquired only 
in one way, by mingling with people and 
talking with them, manufacturers, foremen, 
workmen, traveling salesmen, dealers, clerks, 
and the users of the goods, month after 
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month, until the puzzle picture begins to 
come together in some sort of coherent shape. 

If he has acquired such a mental equip- 
ment, and in addition knows how to write, 
how to choose words and use them, sharp 
pointed words that penetrate instead of round 
words that roll off, how to be simple and 
easily understood without becoming trite or 
commonplace, how to be natural, sincere, and 
convincing in a very small space, then he will 
be able to write copy that will sell. 

So it will be seen that a writer as such is 
not qualified to write advertising until, start- 
ing with his equipment of knowing how to 
write, he is willing to go to school, for three 
or four years, learning how things are done 
in the business world, during which time his 
earnings will be very much less than he is now 
making as a writer. There is no more and no 
less reason why a writer should do this than 
a man in any other occupation. The writer as 
such is no nearer advertising than the sales- 
man, the lawyer, or the shipping clerk. Any 
man, even though an indifferent writer, who 
starts with a natural instinct for selling goods, 
coupled with creative power and imagination, 
is nearer the goal of advertising proficiency 
than the writer who also has creative power 
and imagination but lacks the commercial 
instinct, which so many writers do lack. The 
first must learn to write; the other must learn 
to sell. Which is the harder depends on the 
individual. 

There is an analogy in another art that 
serves advertising. The artist who paints por- 
traits or landscapes or illustrates books may 
wonder why he cannot do advertising work. 
He can if he is willing to learn, but he is not 
an advertising artist because he is able to 
draw. It all depends on knowing on what 
subject to expend one’s ability to write or 
draw. And that knowledge is part of the 
equipment of the advertising man. The same 
tules apply to the professor of statistics, or 
economics, or psychology, or sociology. All 
these sciences have a place in modern busi- 
ness, but to apply them their possessors must 
learn the facts about the business world. It is 


a matter of adding one set of skills to another. 

As a rule the writer is farther from the ad- 
vertising point of view than the man with a 
more commercial origin. Writers look upon 
business with a patronizing tolerance or an 
active hostility. Certainly no man is going to 
be a successful writer of copy to sell goods 
who condescends to his work. The artist went 
through the same stages. Time was when the 
real artist did advertising with his left hand 
as a temporary expedient. It was not believed 
that an artist of the first rank would ever 
come to look upon commercial art as an end 
in itself worthy of his highest and best effort. 
But that time has come. The elder race of 
artists at last realized that business art was 
a field in itself, as dignified and deserving of 
their best effort as any other form of applied 
art. But especially there has arisen a new 
generation of artists to whom such work is as 
much their metier as religious work was to 
the artists of the fifteenth century. Adver- 
tising wants the individuality of the artist, 
wants him to express himself in his work, but 
along the lines of the required problem or 
message or interpretation. That it can be done 
is proved constantly in the advertising pages 
of periodicals, and on the walls of the Art 
Center galleries, where designs and pictures 
made to sell goods are revealed and reviewed, 
within their limits, as art. 

The artist’s relation to advertising does not 
entirely parallel that of the writer. Most ad- 
vertising is written by advertising men, not 
writers, but advertising art is produced by 
artists rather than advertising men. This does 
not necessarily mean that the artist’s skill is 
harder to acquire than the writer’s, but rather 
perhaps that the art side of advertising is still 
a little more detachable, or at least detached, 
than the writing side. The writer must be a 
part of the machine, a member of the organi- 
zation. There are so many things he must 
learn for himself that can be given to the 
artist in workable form. The artist can be 
commissioned with an idea and go back to 
his studio and work it out. The copy has its 
roots so deep in other activities which must 
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be accessible for inspiration and information, 
that the writer must be closer to his job. 

As it happens, I have been watching with 
considerable interest the transformation of a 
writer into an advertising man. As a writer he 
is good. His work is welcomed by magazines 
which make a specialty of literature. He has a 
wide vocabulary and great felicity of expres- 
sion, a good education, and familiarity with 
literature. But advertising was a closed book 
to him. The advertisements that he wrote at 
first were good; well written, readable, and 
sensible, but they were not advertisements. 
They lacked something. What it was they 
lacked I am unable to tell you. They had an 
air of strangeness. They smacked of the 
cloister rather than the marketplace. It was 
not that the writing was too good. It could n’t 
be too good. But the advertisements just did 
not fit. And then, after several years of work 
he got it. But what he got also defies defini- 
tion. It is something like golf, made up of an 
infinite number of small things to do or not 
to do, the sum total of which is golf style. It 
is very much like writing in other fields, I 
imagine. It is difficult to say exactly what 
makes this or that a good novel, or play, or 
lyric. The writer’s familiarity with his tech- 
nique, the reservoir from which he draws his 
ideas, his imagination, vocabulary, knowledge 
of the psychology of his readers, all help, 
probably unconsciously, to lead him to write 
as he does. Writing advertising copy becomes 
unconscious in this sense, that the writer who 
can write it, writes it, just as the good golfer 
makes his stroke, without being entirely 
aware how or why he does it. But that result 
is the cumulative effect of repeated experience. 

Advertising requires the best writing ability 
that it can command. Good writing is never 
a drawback. It is always an advantage. But 
all this ability to write, this sense of the real 
meaning of words, this knack of expressing 
the thing by vivid phrase, is wasted without a 
right conception of what an advertisement is, 
what its place is, what it has to do. The whole 
business of a writer becoming an advertising 
man consists of learning how to turn the skill 


he already has into a new and unaccustomed 
channel. 

This matter was given a new aspect when 
several really famous authors took up writ- 
ing advertising in a serious way. Just how 
serious was the way may be inferred from the 
offer by a literary agency of quite a list of 
stars whose services were thus made available 
to the needs of commerce. The list included 
such names as Rex Beach, Gellett Burgess, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Irvin S. Cobb, Nina Wil- 
cox Putnam, Grantland Rice and Carolyn 
Wells. Commerce, however, failed to appreci- 
ate its opportunity, or at least to take advan- 
tage of it, for so far I have seen the efforts 
of only two well-known writers, Will Rogers 
and Irvin Cobb. Both these men wrote adver- 
tisements for tobacco, and their advertise- 
ments were signed, giving more than a sus- 
picion that it was the name rather than the 
copy they wrote that was desired. That was 
certainly true of Will Rogers. He appeared in 
the advertising columns exactly as he appears 
on the stage. What he wrote had nothing to 
do with the article advertised. Irvin Cobb’s 
copy was better advertising. He uses tobacco, 
for one thing, while Rogers does not. He knew 
something about tobacco, was brought up on 
it in fact. Also he is a much better writer 
than Rogers. What Cobb wrote about Sweet 
Caporal was more nearly advertising than 
what Rogers wrote about Bull Durham. But 
these two experiments leave the question ev- 
actly where it was before. It is doubtful if 
Irvin Cobb could write equally good adver- 
tising copy about any other product, or at 
least doubtful if he would be willing to go 
through the preparatory study of another 
product. His knowledge of tobacco was a part 
of his inheritance. If any regular advertising 
writer wrote such bad copy as Will Rogers’, 
he would be promptly discharged. Its only 
value, if it had any, was in Will Rogers’ 
name. It had no more to do with selling Bull 
Durham than a radio concert by the Happi- 
ness Boys has to do with selling candy. Even 
so good a writer as Cobb has only his good 
writing to start with. He would need to go 
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through the mill that grinds out the advertis- 
ing man before he could write good selling 
copy about the many different products an 
advertising man is compelled to tackle every 
working day. 

A good rough and ready test of the serious- 
ness with which a prospective copy writer 
regards advertising is one I often apply. How 
great is your interest in advertising? Do you 
read it as it appears in your magazines or 
newspapers, or turns up in the mails? Some 
of it is dull, I know, but not all of it. And if 
you are the stuff advertisement writers are 
made from, you should be interested in it 
whether good or bad. Perhaps some of it that 
seems dull to you is really good. At any rate, 
your interest in the subject is the pertinent 
factor. An advertisement, any advertisement, 
should be as absorbing to you as a new plant 
to a botanist, or a new fossil to a geologist. 
Young men and young women come to me and 
say they are deeply interested in advertising 
and want to do it. I ask them what they think 
of this or that campaign running in the maga- 
zines or newspapers, and find they have never 
noticed it — or any other advertising. They 
have never looked with curious or inquiring 
interest at any piece of advertising. What 
would you think of a man who had never been 
interested in pictures deciding to study art? 

What I have tried to make clear is that 
ability to write is a desirable gift for an ad- 
vertising man to have, but that ability to 
write must be supplemented by professional 
training, which training takes about as many 
years as are needed to produce an architect, 
doctor, or electrical engineer. And if ability 
to write is not included among the candidate’s 
natural gifts, then he can learn that, too, 
along with the other things. The copy that 
fills advertising columns of magazines and 
newspapers is practically all written by ad- 
vertising men. Those who have learned to 
write can often learn advertising, and those 
who know advertising frequently must learn 
to write, but the literary gift does not pre- 
suppose advertising ability of any kind. There 
is no real relation between them. Advertising 


is not a department of literature, though it 
uses many of literature’s tools. It is a depart- 
ment of business. Those who are most suc- 
cessful in it are business-minded. To them the 
seemingly prosaic operations of producing, 
distributing, and selling goods are intrinsi- 
cally interesting. 

I have received and answered so many 
letters from people who asked the question 
which heads this paper, or questions of simi- 
lar import, that I wrote a book in self-defence 
which I intended as my complete and final 
answer to all those who wished to know 
whether or not they could do it. In this book 
(“The Advertising Man”; Scribner’s) I 
summed up in a little catechism the mental 
traits which I felt promised success in ad- 
vertising work: 

1. Are you enthusiastic, curious, observant? 

2. Can you write? 

3. Can you spell, punctuate, paragraph, 
capitalize? 

4. Are you interested in printing? Do you 
notice the different kinds of type, their 
size, arrangement, effect? Did you ever 
visit a printing office? 

5. Are you interested in pictures? 

. Can you draw? 

7. Are you handy with pencil? Can you 
make a map, a plan, or a diagram? Can 
you visualize things? 

8. Have you ever visited a factory? Did it 
interest you? 

9. Does a store interest you? Have you 
ever sold goods? 

10. Do you like to read? 

11. Do you remember what you read? 

12. Are you interested in ways of saying 
things? Do you note unusual expres- 
sions? 

13. Can you describe what you see? 

14. Do you like to write letters? 

15. Are you a good mixer? Do you like 
people? Can you get interested in talk- 
ing to a man about his work? 

16. Does advertising interest you? Do you 
notice window displays, billboards, ad- 
vertisements, circulars? 
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17. Have you an analytic mind? Do you 
reason about what you see? Can you ap- 
ply things you learn? 

18. Have you studied economics, logic, psy- 
chology? Did you like them? 


If one should reverse the question and ask 
whether the advertisement writer can write, 
well, say literature, another interesting field 
of speculation is opened. The mere writing of 
advertising is certainly a good preparation for 
writing anything. The demands are drastic, 
especially the limitation of space. The adver- 
tising writer may not use a single unneces- 
sary word. I well remember the stage fright 
I had when I first undertook to write a piece 
of copy for space that cost three thousand 
dollars. Could I say anything that would be 
worth spending all that money on? Today a 
hundred thousand dollars is sometimes spent 
on a single piece of copy. It makes one weigh 
every word. In literary writing the temptation 
is to pad, especially where payment is by 
space or the line or word. This is quite often 
apparent in current magazine writing. Length 
is really a very poor measure of literary 
effort. What would de Maupassant get for “A 
Piece of String” or “The Necklace” from 
Lorimer or Ray Long? 

A fairly large number of advertising-trained 
writers have written and are writing outside 
their daily work, and some have abandoned 
advertising for literature. Sherwood Anderson 
tells of his experience in an advertising agen- 
cy, but it certainly was not responsible for his 
style. Reviewers, commenting on Helen Wood- 
ward’s vigorous and vivid account of her own 
business life, “Through Many Windows” 
(Harper’s), spoke with appreciation of the 
compactness and economy of her style. She 
undoubtedly acquired that in writing adver- 
tising. Her husband, W. E. Woodward, author 
of several disillusioned books on business, and 
recently of a debunked life of Washington, was 
an advertising man. His style has the desired 
simplicity of the best advertising writing. A 
long list could be made of advertising men, or 
men with advertising experience, who have ta- 
ken up writing as their work, who write books 


as a means of expression, a safety-valve in 
some instances, such as Robert Updegraff, 
Roger Burlingame, Phillips Russell, Christopher 
Morley, Bruce Barton, Hulbert Footner, Wil- 
liam Filene, Joseph Appel and many others. 

Burton Rascoe, William Lyon Phelps and 
Brander Matthews have all said favorable 
things about the literary style of some ad- 
vertisements. H. L. Mencken, who is seldom 
accused of soft-heartedness toward any phase 
or manifestation of American business, says: 

“Tt suggests the thought that the American 
literati of tomorrow will probably come out 
of advertising offices instead of out of news- 
paper offices as in the past. The advertisement 
writers, in fact, have already gone far ahead 
of the reporters. They choose their words 
more carefully. They are better workmen if 
only because they have more time for good 
work, I predict formally they will produce a 
great deal of the sound American literature 
of tomorrow.” 

It is well worth noting that, in addition to 
a severe training in writing, advertising sup- 
plies one with material. Not even the news- 
paper reporter gets any more of the flavor of 
life. The advertising man looks on life from 
a new viewpoint, that of business, but tinged 
with imagination. He must keep his enthusi- 
asm, his fresh eye, his: flair for the unusual, 
the different, the novel. And he must con- 
stantly translate all that into a few simple 
sentences that millions will comprehend. He 
has to do in the space legally allotted to a 
sonnet, two of the things that the successful 
writer of a short story, with more words at 
his disposal, does — that is, interest and con- 
vince, and in addition must attract his read- 
ers and secure action. From a literary view- 
point an advertisement more closely re- 
sembles an oration in spirit than other forms 
of writing. The speech Mark Antony delivered 
to the Roman mob is an almost perfect ad- 
vertisement. Addressed to a hostile audience, 
it secured attention, awakened interest, con- 
vinced and secured instant action. When an 
advertisement does that it is a good adver- 
tisement. 
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Contemporary Authors 
By JEAN West Maury 


III. — E. Barrington 


COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR AND THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


WELVE published books in four years, 

with two more just over the horizon, and 
any number of published magazine articles 
and stories, is the remarkable record achieved 
by the author of “The Splendour of Asia” 
and “The Exquisite Perdita.”” How does she 
do it? From what inexhaustible spring flow 
these twin streams of ideas, words, plots, 
characters, incidents, details that surge, mys- 
tical and deep, through the Buddhistic Beck 
books and ripple with historical accuracy 
through the sparkling Barrington romances? 
That there is a third stream coming from this 
same secret spring the Boston publishers of 
the first Beck as well as of the first Barring- 
ton stories now admit. Just how mighty that 
stream, or what its nature and course, neither 
the author herself nor any one of her pub- 
lishers is yet ready to divulge. We may be 
reasonably sure, however, that this third 
stream did not well up and begin to flow be- 
fore 1919. Before that portentous year she 
who is known as L. Adams Beck, and E. 
Barrington, was unknown to the world of 
readers. She had not then written a line for 
publication. 

The impulse to write came to her most 
unexpectedly. On her slow way from England 
back to her beloved Orient, where she had 
spent many happy years, she stopped in Vic- 
toria, “where westernmost West leans forward 
to kiss easternmost East across the Pacific,” 
to use a bit of her own fluent description. 
She was in a hotel. The orchestra was playing 
and there was all around her the usual hotel 
babble of voices. Suddenly the music and all 
the voices began to tell her that she must 
write. She went to her room at once and be- 


gan to write. What she wrote was one of the 
short stories collected in “The Ninth Vibra- 
ion.” It was accepted on its first trip out, 
and the letter of acceptance called for more 
and more. That was seven years ago, but 
these were magazine articles and stories, and 
no book was published until three years later. 

The aura of mystery that surrounds this 
writer has not been dispelled by her publicity. 

Who is this mysterious lady of Vancouver? 
Where and when was she born, and to whom? 
What is her background of ancestry and lit- 
erary tradition? What has been her prepara- 
tion for what she is now making her life 
work? What is the power back of the hand 
that could write, in less than five weeks, 
“Glorious Apollo,” and start immediately the 
writing of a book so different as ‘““The Treas- 
ure of Ho’? 

Possibly Mrs. L. Adams Beck never 
bothers her head over the puzzle of her power. 
It would seem so from her own statement. 

“For me, writing is a thing impossible to 
describe,” she said. “I write at the utmost 
speed of which my hand is capable. Thus 
‘Glorious Apollo’ was begun the twenty-third 
of November, 1924, and finished the twenty- 
sixth of December, 1924, taking just over a 
month. And with the interruption of Christ- 
mas thrown in.” But she said nothing about 
interruptions. “The Divine Lady” took a few 
days less than a month. 

She cannot work on a Beck story and a 
Barrington romance at the same time. She 
seems to use two separate sets of brain cells 
for these two types of stories. “The Barring- 
ton and Beck stories appear to be distinct,” 
is the way she expressed it, “and to come from 
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different layers of the subconscious self. Nor 
can I tell which will function when I prepare 
to write. Whichever it may be, it possesses 
me to the exclusion of the other. I cannot say 
whether the Beck or the Barrington books 
more express what you phrase as ‘the real 
you.’ While it lasts, each is the only I, and in 
my belief, each has its separate history and 
experience.” 

The author, except for purposes of making 
herself understood, does not call these histori- 
cal romances fiction. To her they are just a 
charming, readable way of writing the truth. 
At least, that is the conclusion I drew from 
her comments on the subject. 

“T have written what is called fiction for 
only five years,” she told me. “I believe so- 
called fiction to be the truest method of ex- 
pressing life, and romance to be the way in 
which the deepest truths can be stated. Ro- 
mance, which is the subject of a remarkable 
poem of Kipling’s, is the very fountain of 
youth, and I think it a symptom of national 
disease when a nation’s romance is disre- 
garded in its literature.” And in the preface 
to one of her books in which she mixes fact 
and romance admittedly, and apologizes for 
nothing, she says: “Their lives are all but 
stories in a printed book, and a heroine of 
Jane Austen’s is as real as Stella (the Esther 
Johnson loved by Dean Swift) or the fair 
Walpole.” 

In all her Barrington romances it is her in- 
tent, she says, “to touch biography with 
imagination and to present the essential truth 
as she sees it, clothing the historic truth with 
speech and action.” Usually she makes this 
“speech and action” more real to her readers 
than the actual biographical facts she records. 
Her Barrington books have been as well re- 
ceived and as widely acclaimed in England 
as they have been here. All of the several 
British reviews I have seen of the Barrington 
books credit them with remarkable historical 
accuracy and fidelity to the characters pre- 
sented and the social usages of the period in 
which the characters lived. From all of which 
it would seem that E. Barrington does not 





overestimate her ability when she undertakes, 
as she has done again in “The Exquisite 
Perdita,” to clothe historic fact with speech 
and action. 

So much for E. Barrington and the histori- 
cal romances. What about L. Adams Beck and 
the occult Beck books? 

Mrs. Beck went to the Orient when she 
was a young girl, healthy, imaginative and 
keenly impressionable. 

“As to my experiences in the Orient,” she 
said, “they were made possible by a simple 
way of living, which, being in accordance 
with Oriental opinion, opened many closed 
doors, and by my deep sympathy with the 
faiths and peoples of Asia. Perfection is not 
to be found there, and I am the last to assert 
that it is, but they have studied the science 
of the soul as we have not and I believe that 
realization of their belief in the evolution of 
the soul is perhaps the one thing which can 
check the West in the growing materialism 
which may otherwise plunge it into some un- 
imaginable catastrophe. Christianity itself is 
an Oriental gift, and those generous hands are 
still laden with treasures. Though my Beck 
books have not the enormous popularity of 
my Barrington, I am still glad to know that 
they have drawn many to consideration of 
the beautiful marvels of Asia — marvels not 
to be seen by the casual tourist.” 

I asked her if any of the strange incidents 
and happenings about which she writes in the 
Beck books had been her own experiences. I 
mentioned, specifically, the experiences of 
John Mallerdean in “The Treasure of Ho.” 

“No, they have never been mine,” she re- 
plied. “I simply satisfied myself by documen- 
tary and other witness that these things are 
(she did not say ‘were’) true. The characters, 
scenes and settings for my Oriental books are 
often purely imaginative; sometimes imagina- 
tion bordering on a background of fact. Thus, 
in my story of the building of the Taj Mahal, 
the legend is my own. In ‘How Great Is the 
Glory of Kwannon,’ both background and 
story are my own. And yet they are so true 
in the essential that that story has appeared 
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in vernacular Japanese magazines as a true 
statement of one angle of Buddhist thought. 
In all true writing, I insist, fact and imagina- 
tion blend, and the latter is sometimes the 
truer.” 

She began her studies of the philosophies 
of the Orient because the Western explana- 
tions of life and death seemed to her in- 
adequate. She believes in the evolutionary life 
of the soul, and thinks that this belief with 
her was instinctive. 

“Western thought,” she elucidated, “ac- 
cepts the reality of outward things. Oriental 
thought accepts the reality of the inward life. 
Oriental thought also accepts the immortality 
of the soul, not only in the future but in the 
past, and in this I profoundly believe as ac- 
cording alike with reason, justice and faith. I 
should like to advise the great public which 
has drawn so near me in my writings to ac- 
quaint themselves with the ancient thought of 
India, and not with its diluted and often mis- 
represented modegn renderings. There they 
will learn that the merciless majesty of the 
law is not to be broken by the supernatural, 
but that the super-normal is the natural 
sphere of those who have attained the neces- 
sary knowledge.” 

Does that explain Mrs. L. Adams Beck who 
is also E. Barrington? Super-normal she is, 
for it is not normal for any Western writer 
to write as fast and as much as she does with- 
out ever becoming tired. 

“There is no weariness of mind in writing 
any of my books” she declared. “I never know 
weariness either of mind or of body, and I 
attribute this to the fact that I have learned 
from high Oriental thought that the body has 
its share in mental and spiritual training, and 
must itself be trained. I eat only twice a day, 
and far less sleep being needed by those who 
follow these habits, I rise very early and take 
a long walk before breakfast. These are the 
ways of securing unusual vigor of mind and 
body, and I am glad to see the medical pro- 
fession swaying toward a wisdom taught for 
ages by the higher Oriental thought. Much 
more of life is available for work in this way, 


but I keep the afternoon and often the even- 
ing free from writing, unless a book possesses 
me.” 

In other words, this fragile looking woman 
not only turns out something like three books 
a year, but keeps two-thirds of her waking 
time for other pursuits. She does a lot of pub- 
lic speaking. She keeps up an enormous cor- 
respondence, and she entertains a great deal. 
Every fortnight about sixty of her friends 
come to her house in Mountjoy Avenue for 
tea. After tea she talks to them. One of her 
friends, Miss Marjorie Lane of Chicago, has 
this to say about these fortnightly teas. 

“Tf one would sit entranced for hours in a 
lovely golden-walled room, rich with teak and 
Japanese paintings, and sweet with the 
breath of roses and English pinks, and listen 
to a vibrant silvery voice spin a magic weft of 
words around almost every subject dear to 
the heart of artist, student, historian, mon- 
daine or philosopher, then he should join that 
little company of friends who gather every 
second Thursday afternoon in L. Adams 
Beck’s drawing-room in far-off Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Perhaps one would better say, 
‘She should join, for the frequenters of this 
salon are for the most part feminine. But 
whatever the age or sex, it is a tremendous 
experience to enter that tranquil, beautiful 
room, and after partaking of jasmine tea from 
delicate Chinese cups, and loitering among 
the array of cakes and goodies, where East, 
in the form of rice cakes and salted ginger, 
meets West in the guise of Scotch shortbread, 
gingerbread, and orthodox English sandwiches 
— then to sit and listen while Mrs. Adams 
Beck ranges through all the races of antiquity, 
the modern world, the seven sapphire seas and 
the seven flaming heavens. 

“One day she talks of Keyserling and his 
‘Travel-Diary,’ with footnotes from her own 
experiences in China, Burma and Benares, 
painting as she goes a vivid picture of the 
Shwe Dagon, all golden, wing-tipped pin- 
nacles, with golden butterflies of Burmese 
ladies swarming up the steps. Another time 
she reads us passages from the “Tale of Genji,’ 
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making her own translations to abet those 
of Mr. Waley. Another day we consider the 
great migrations of the races and the revolt 
of the East against Western civilization. Or it 
may be she will entertain us with a witty 
‘causerie’ on the wives of Henry the Eighth. 
Perhaps she will talk on Poetic Craftsman- 
ship, with examples from Li-Po, Swinburne, 
Mahabharata, Tennyson, Victor Hugo. There 
is no end to the things on which she seems to 
have the last word of information. And what- 
ever character she touches seems to live and 
move before our eyes. She flashes the great 
moguls before our fascinated gaze; Marco 
Polo the dauntless rides by, still bent on ex- 
ploring new worlds; and we read above the 
Portal of Victory that wonderful inscription 
carved there by Akbar. 

“Always she speaks without notes, except 
when reading a passage in reference. And it 
is rare to find combined such spontaneous 
freedom of utterance with such felicity of 
phrase. The creative artist glows in those mo- 
ments as surely as on the printed page. Yet 
it is all most modestly done, not in the least 
with the attitude of one who feels that her 
every thought upon whatever subject must be 
of inestimable value. It is rather the overflow 
of a rich and exuberant spirit, eager to share 
its own enthusiasms and fancies and the fruit 
of its wide research. Somewhere in the ‘Song 
of the Open Road’ Whitman contemplating 
the interminable, casual chatter of our daily 
human intercourse, cries out that the real self 


goes about skulking and hiding, ‘speaking of 
anything else but never of itself.’ Mrs. Adams 
Beck answers that cry. She feels the soul’s 
deep need to speak of itself — the essential, 
enduring, national, racial, ageless, divine self. 
She reaches out to that same need.” 

Jock, her Highland terrier, who goes with 
her on her long early morning walks, lies at 
her feet while she speaks. At the end, when 
the half a hundred and more men and women 
who have been intently listening, missing no 
word, no gesture of the long slim hands, burst 
into applause, Jock leaps up and barks out 
the need of his own secret soul. It may be 
only his desire for Scotch shortbread he is 
voicing, but Miss Lane and the other listeners 
prefer to think that Jock is reminding his 
mistress that one of his ancestors was cele- 
brated in the Mahabaratta, and that surely 
he, too, will be allowed to enter with her the 
celestial gates. 

Asked what she liked best of her own work, 
this writer said that of her Barrington books 
she thought “The Pious Coquette” in “The 
Gallants” was the best. 

Of her Beck books, Mrs. Beck likes best 
“How Great Is the Glory of Kwannon!”’ 

At the end of the interview she said: “I 
think that interesting questions relating to 
subsconscious activities are involved in such 
writings as the Beck-Barrington books, and 
I shall some day try to throw light on that 
subject in a more detailed way, in the hope 
of eliciting valuable experiences elsewhere.” 
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A Page from the Manuscript of “Glorious Apollo” 





The Nemesis of the Byron ill-luck had pursued hia from birth andy that 

day one would have thought it might have spared him,But everything had 

gone wrong. 

In his lodgings in St. James's Street Byron stood,white as death,shaken 

Boe nerve~storn,trembling in every limb,the ordeal before him of taking 

his seat in the House of Lords without the countenance,support or 

mecanangs aaa his peers,as lonely a young man as any in London, 

Not ——— Was necessary in the routine of business, but 

believing it to be so he had written to his kinsman and guardian, the 

Earl of Carlisle,to by a + aaa he would take his seat at the opening 

of the SURED AM, SPATE, Some show of family support.He had received a 

cold reply,referring him to the ee the House,and feeling he had 
ea UWdnroOWe rd 

laid himself open to a calculated denis, tieir ae 

And this was not all.He discovered to his horror that before taking his 

seat he must produce evidenee of his grandfather s marriage with Miss 

Trevanion of Caerhayes,and his solicitors reported that there was no 

fanily record ae to where it had taken place,no legal record that it had 

ever been celebrated, Byron was almost mad with anxiety and dismay. 

Without that proof he could not take his seat,and himeelf and his peerage 


must be alike discredited. And,God knows,he reflected bitterly,the Byrons 


. had hed diacredit 


a ~ a a luck as well, Te Wren 
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The question of quotation marks can al- 
ways start a pretty argument among bookish 
people. Is good literary taste more offended 
by their over-use than by an avoidance of 
them? If I were reading an essay by an un- 
known writer and came upon some such 
phrase as this: “the quality of mercy is not 
strained” as Shakspere says, I am immedi- 
ately offended. In the first place I feel that 
the writer doubts my own elementary equip- 
ment; and secondly he implies his own un- 
awareness that some things are universally 
known. So he is doubly damned. If, on the 
other hand, he borrows a compact phrase from 
Browning and omits those little crediting 
marks on the supposition that any well-read 
person will recognize it, has he therefore 
sinned because I happen to think the phrase 
is his own? Is the fault his or mine? 

I am trying to present a large question in 
its simplest terms. Let me attempt to carry 
the question further. Every author gets all of 
his ideas from an infinitely wide variety of 
sources. Some creditors he has forgotten, 
though the ideas remain. Some things he has 
cheerfully borrowed and reshaped to fit his 
own need, with never a thank-you openly ex- 
pressed. Is he free of all blame, so long as 
he rewords the borrowed idea? 

Has the originator of some pleasing com- 
bination of literary ideas a proprietary right 
to his concept once he has given it to the 
public? If so, does that right apply to the 
ideas themselves, or to his exact manner of 
phrasing them? If to the ideas, then a play- 
wright should be most careful about using 
any one of the seventeen plots which, Schiller 
insisted, make up the total number of plot 
combinations. If to the ideas, then Newton 
might properly have objected whenever a 
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fellow scientist based some new hypothesis 
upon that falling apple. 

I have no desire to offer here any arbi- 
trary dictum upon a question that has for 
many generations been fruitful of discussion 
among the wisest of men. Frankly, I am try- 
ing only to stimulate that discussion here, 
contributing such fuel as I may to the flames. 
Upon the liberal side, the extreme opinion is 
that there can be no proprietary right to 
ideas. Man’s groping conceptions of Truth 
and Beauty (which is but a manifestation of 
Truth) become the property of mankind 
when he has uttered them. Patents and copy- 
rights are merely the expedients of govern- 
ment to stimulate creative minds into greater 
activity. It is a pity that such minds should 
need such stimulation, for ethically the ex- 
pedients are unsound. 

It seems to be the case that in Elizabethan 
times, when literary creation attained to 
great heights, such freedom was more gener- 
ally recognized, and writers “lifted” whatever 
they needed without concealment or shame. 
In this connection how many even recall the 
recent case of Cyrano. A United States judge 
decided upon the evidence that it had been 
stolen and rendered a decision that kept its 
distinguished author from visiting our shores. 
Yet how many worthy people are there among 
us with so strong a prejudice against stolen 
goods that they would refuse to read Cyrano, 
but take The Merchant Prince of Cornville 
in its place? They would probably say, if the 
issue were brought directly before them, 
“Give me the best! That worthy Chicago 
manufacturer had his chance and failed. At 
least he may feel that he helped Edmund 
Rostand to a great achievement, and so is 
not without honor.” 
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But there is another side to the question, 
which, though it does not meet the point ex- 
actly, might be injected here. If it be true 
that Edmund Rostand benefited in any degree 
from a reading of The Merchant Prince, a 
word of acknowledgment would have done 
him no harm, and at the least would have 
been a courteous act. Not so many years ago 
an American writer, not widely known at the 
time, made a story out of certain data that 
scientists had assembled. The little book had 
only iair success. Another writer, of greater 
repute, took the idea and made a story that 
was widely popular. The first writer com- 
plained through the press; and the second, 
noting the protest, answered with bland ef- 
frontery, “Yes, I used the idea. It seemed to 
me too good a one to waste, so I made a bet- 
ter story out of it. If readers disapprove, let 
them refuse to read my book and read his.” 

“A great poet may really borrow,” wrote 
Landor: “he may condescend to an obliga- 
tion at the hand of an equal or an inferior; 
but he forfeits his title if he borrows more 
than the amount of his own possessions .. . 
the lowlier of intellect may lay out a table in 
their field, at which table the highest one shall 
sometimes be disposed to partake; want does 
not compel him.” “The man of genius,” said 
Dumas, “does not steal, he conquers, and 
what he conquers he annexes to his empire. 
He makes laws for it, he peoples it with his 


' subjects, and extends his golden sceptre over 


it. And where is the man who, on surveying 
his beautiful kingdom, shall dare to assert 
that this or that part of his land is no part 
of his property?” 

The argument has been a lively one at 
times; and the burden of it seems to prove 
that literature would indeed be poverty- 
stricken if all the published thoughts and fan- 
cies of men in the past were not a part of the 
treasure of men’s minds today. But there en- 
ter increasingly into the problem certain 
questions of equity. Society is more and more 
demanding that those who possess the power 
and skill of entertaining, or of stimulating our 


minds through the printed word, shall lay 
aside other occupations and devote themselves 
to the task. So enters the question of a liveli- 
hood and of its protection by certain general 
understandings. 

As to the right of the great to partake of 
food spread by the lowly, one thinks at once 
of certain obligations that attend true great- 
ness. I should not want to lose Cyrano, but if 
some humbler artist had a share in its crea- 
tion, however small, I am sure that a truly 
great artist should not hesitate to grant good- 
naturedly a small share of the distinction. The 
greatness of Charles Reade and of Sardou as 
authors would have been in nowise affected 
by a word of credit to the humbler ones who 
assisted and are now forgotten; but the 
record of their good sportsmanship would 
have been bettered. 

I trust that I have offered a bit of kindling 
to start a small fire of discussion. But I fear 
that I have wandered somewhat from that 
lesser question of the distinguishing marks 
around a quotation. That question is quite a 
different one; because the essayist, for in- 
stance, who quotes usually does so for the 
very reason that he wishes the voice of an- 
other to be heard. He likes to bring to bear 
upon his subject, comment from another 
mind; and preferably one greater than his 
own. For he gains a certain satisfaction from 
an interruption that proves the two minds 
can run for a moment in the same channel. 

As to whether or not his readers will recog- 
nize the quotation is a question for his own 
good judgment to decide. If they do, he has 
been subtly the gainer; if they do not, he 
has lost his only excuse for quoting, and he 
would better do without. 


* * * * * 


I have lately come across some comments 
upon this very matter by the god-father of 
essayists, Montaigne. Let me append them 
here in the hope that they may furnish any 
who have never read them the enjoyment 
they brought me. 
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“The Philosopher Chrisippus was wont to 
foist-in amongst his bookes, not only whole 
sentences and other long-long discourses, but 
whole bookes of other Authors, as in one, he 
brought in Euripides his Medea. And Opol- 
lodorus was wont to say of him, that if one 
should draw from out his bookes what he had 
stolne from others, his paper would remaine 
blanke. Whereas Epicurus cleane contrarie to 
him in three hundred volumes he left behind 
him, had not made use of one allegation. . . . 
To reprove mine owne faults in others, seemes 
to me no more unsufferable than to reprehend 
(as I doe often) those of others in my selfe. 
They ought to be accused every where, and 
have all places of sanctuarie taken from them: 
yet do I know how over boldly, at all times 
I adventure to equall my selfe unto my filch- 
ings, and to mach hand in hand with them; 
not without a fond hardie hope, that I may 
perhaps be able to bleare the eyes of the 
Judges from discerning them. But it is as 
much for the benefit of my application, as for 
the good of mine invention and force. And I 
doe not furiously front, and bodie to bodie 
wrestle with those old champions: it is but by 
flights, advantages, and false offers I seek 
to come within them, and if I can, to give 
them a fall. I do not rashly take them about 
the necke, I doe but touch them, nor doe I go 
so far as by my bargaine I would seeme to 
doe; could I but keepe even with them, I 
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should then be an honest man; for I seeke not 
to venture on them, but where they are 
strongest. To doe as I have seen some, that is, 
to shroud themselves under other armes, not 
daring so much as to show their finger ends 
unarmed, and to botch up all their works (as 
it is an easie matter in a common subject, 
namely for the wiser sort) with ancient in- 
ventions, here and there hudled up together. 
And in those who endeavoured to hide what 
they have filced from others, and make it 
their owne, it is first a minifest note of in- 
justice, then a plaine argument of coward- 
linesse; who having nothing of any worth 
in themselves to make show of, will yet 
under the countenance of others sufficiencie 
goe about to make a faire offer: Moreover 
(oh great foolishnesse) to seek by such cosen- 
ing tricks to forestall the ignorant approba- 
tion of the common sort, nothing fearing to 
discover their ignorance to men of under- 
standing (whose praise only is of value) who 
will soone trace out such borrowed ware. As 
for me, there is nothing I will doe lesse. I 
never speake of others, but that I may the 
more speake of my selfe. . . . For, howso- 
ever, these are but my humors and opinions, 
and I deliver them but to show what my con- 
ceit is, and not what ought to be beleeved. 
Wherein I ayme at nothing but to display my 
selfe, who peradventure (if a new prentiship 
change me) shall be another tomorrow.” 
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Dreams for Sale 


By JEAN LUCILLE BONHAM 


BURGES JOHNSON’s suggestion that valuable training in 
improving style may be gained by writing essays without 
the use of adjectives has created wide-spread comment. 
Here is an “adjectiveless” bit by a Loutsiana writer from 
which even “a” and “the” have been omitted. The sug- 
gestion has been made that THE WRITER conduct a prize 
contest for similar short essays in which the use of adjec- 
tives is forbidden. If it is found that the idea has the 
support of readers, terms and rules will be announced in a 


later issue. 


ISDOM and Experience, who had lost 

their youth, once kept shop, trafficking 
in dreams and thoughts. They stood about, 
saying (to prove their honesty), 

“We measure thoughts by words and 
pages. We count dreams by days.” 

And people who made dreams came in to 
sell them. And those who could not dream, 
bought thoughts. 

Madonna, who played with dolls yesterday, 
made dreams of babies. She came in happily 
today, making one, and when Wisdom spoke 
to her roughly, she shrank away to shield it. 
But women and men who walked with her 
turned to laugh, and she held it of to look 
at it again. It had faded, so she came into 
the shop to sell it. 

There came one with eyes that could not 
see, and he had dreamed of colors. Then 
Wisdom brought out dreams of music and 
fitted them with colors. And he did not have 
to pay again. 

Another came to buy dreams of purity, 
but she who had given him birth had come 
to buy dreams of scarlet. 

Beloved, who loved Belovedest, bought 


thoughts for him. He kissed them because she 
gave them, but they withered when he 
touched them, and he threw them away. 

One passed holding something closely as if 
he dreamed it in love and tenderness, and 
Wisdom and Experience clamored to buy. It 
stirred against him, and he hurried away 
with it. 

Then came one wearily, asking for dreams, 
naming one he wanted. They told him it 
would cost life, so he consented, and they 
gave it to him; but when he died, Experience, 
who knew values, took it back to sell again. 

Children paid for thoughts with laughter, 
and girls bought dreams with songs and 
smiles. One who had grown to manhood 
wanted dreams, but he could not touch them 
because he had hands with grime on them. 

Wisdom and Experience stood about, cry- 
ing of wares in stock. 

“Buy thoughts to bring you happiness. 
Buy dreams to bring you youth.” 

Wisdom looked at Experience sadly, say- 
ing, 

“If only we had some for ourselves.” 
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: HAVE stopped giving advice to young 

writers,” a well known author told me 
the other day. He was a genial, friendly sort; 
his statement did not seem to be character- 
istic, and I pressed him for a reason. 

“In the first place, there is the danger of 
accusation of plagiarism, which is almost as 
bad for the writer’s reputation as proof of it. 
There are a limited number of plots and situ- 
ations to be treated in fiction. If I read a 
large number of manuscripts, inevitably I 
should write something resembling one of 
them in some respect, and what a howl 
would go up from the youngster who felt that 
I had copied his idea! I have a good reputa- 
tion to protect and I can’t be blamed for 
exercising due care that it be not placed in 
jeopardy. But there is a more personal rea- 
son. Almost all young writers these days 
seem to be money-grubbers. They all try to 
appear sophisticated and blasé about their 
work. They assume that writing is only a bag 
of tricks; that a knowledge of boiler-plate 
technique, rather than having something to 
say, is the chief attribute of a successful 


writer. What on earth is the use of trying to 
find a short cut to say something effectively 
when you have nothing to say? I tell them 
that writing is primarily moving the emo- 
tions of readers; it can’t be done if the writer 
has none himself, or if he covers what he has 
with false cynicism.” 

He is absolutely right, of course. The suc- 
cessful writer is always a strong individualist 
and usually a fearless one. A man who hasn’t 
anything in himself that he wants to bring to 
the world will profit more by hiring himself 
out to someone who has. He belongs in adver- 
tising. Yet, even there, he will find himself 
appealing to emotion; he will discover that he 
needs a certain genuine fervor even to per- 
suade people to buy what they need. If an 
advertising copy writer finds it difficult to be 
blasé in his attitude towards his copy, what 
of the fiction writer who is selling not auto- 
mobiles or soap but his own individuality? 

Too many writers want to eat at the offi- 
cers’ mess, but shudder at the thought of 
going into the field with troops. Vanity and 
cupidity are often the propelling motives be- 
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hind writers. They are destructive of any 
opportunity for substantial success. Honest, 
passionate striving for leadership is the most 
important requirement for creative literary 
work that will reach a large enough group of 
people regularly enough to provide a fair 
living to the writer. 

There is a foolish opinion abroad that a 
man cannot do his best work in writing for 
the large-circulation media. It is based on a 
fundamental misunderstanding. About the 
best way to get a line on the quality of the 
ambition of a writer is to find out what he 
really thinks of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Of course, those who write from motives of 
vanity and cupidity have set it as their goal. 
They would rather appear there than any- 
where else. It pays the top of the market for 
stories and it carries the names of its authors 
to more people than any other magazine. But 
others say, “There are not three million intel- 
ligent people in the country. A writer must 
have to write down to his readers to reach 
that number. I will not degrade my talents 
by writing anything but the best of which I 
am capable.” What utter bosh and nonsense! 

If they had said: “The Saturday Evening 
Post is deliberately trying to reach a low 
order of intelligence,’ I should have dis- 
agreed with them, but I should have con- 
sidered that they were entitled to their own 
opinion. The broad statement that a writer 
may expect to reach a large number of read- 
ers by giving anything but the best that is in 
him is a plain fallacy. Do we not give to mil- 
lions of children of adolescent age and im- 
mature mental development the great classics 
of the past, enjoyed as well by the most ma- 
ture and intelligent minds? Either the whole 
world system of education is wrong or such 
a tenet is false. 

Of course, this much is true: each day has 
its own familiar vocabulary. A writer schooled 
in the classics may be forced to go through 
some mental agony to find expression for his 
message in words that carry clearly to the 
modern reader, but that is only a matter of 


vocabulary. Would you wail because your 
novel, printed in English, has no sale in 
France? From one point of view, all writing 
is only translation of thought. Generally 
speaking, any thought which cannot be trans- 
lated into language understood by the mil- 
lions is faddist, lacking the essential quality 
of permanence. 

Of course, the writing enjoyed by the mil- 
lions is not all worthy of preservation or 
necessarily great, yet it has far more chance 
of permanence than that written alone for the 
elite. What bestrides the divisions of interest 
among millions of present day writers prob- 
ably has in it some of the qualities which will 
enable it to bestride the divisions of interest 
between our generation and the next. 

Contrary to the prevalent belief, the suc- 
cessful writer for the millions is definitely 
“writing up” to his readers. He is trying just 
as hard to get breadth of interest as another 
sort of writer is striving for the bizarre. 
Which of the two objects is more worth striv- 
ing for is a matter of personal opinion, but 
there is no doubt that the first is more lucra- 
tive. Most writers who have successfully ex- 
panded the appeal of their work have arrived 
at their success by a gradual promotion and 
they have not been ashamed to appeal in the 
beginning to readers of lesser sophistication. 
If a man is honestly striving for leadership, 
he need not be ashamed to attempt to com- 
mand the interest of any type of reader what- 
ever. A certain number of writers believe it 
beneath them to attempt to write for any 
but a few of the most sophisticated maga- 
zines. Even though they are told that this 
market is badly oversold, they refuse to try 
any other media. Their ideas are too precious 
for the mob. They are perfectly willing to 
swap stories at the officers’ mess, but take 
command of a bunch of raw rookies of in- 
ferior intelligence — never! But nothing will 
probably ever be said to persuade them that 
their arrogant assumption of virtue is quite 
as unpleasant as the frank commercialism of 
the money-grubbers. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best 


letter published in 


this department. 


AN UNREALIZED REALISM 


Editor, the Forum: 

Realism, as writers commonly use the term, is the 
opposite of romanticism. As to their relative merits 
in relation to writing, I have nothing here to say. 
What concerns me is that the realism of the realists 
is such an incidental, perhaps one may be pardoned 
for saying it, usually such a superficial thing. 

Realism, as it is practiced, consists of taking a 
small cross-section of life and then following out 
the minutia of it with painstaking, often pains- 
giving detail. The thing, when it is well done, has its 
value, and on the whole I prefer it to the common 
run of romanticism. Yet I wonder that a larger, 
pardon the awkwardness of it, a realer realism, does 
not find more place with writers. Perhaps the trouble 
is that it has as yet so little place with publishers 
and readers. But outside of fiction it is beginning to 
come into its own. I mean the realism of a world 
which does not, in fact, consist at all of isolated 
incidents or cross sections of this and that, but is a 
very big and a very important totality. 

What is the first thing you do when you really 
want to get hold of a city? You climb up to the 
top of the highest hill, or take an elevator to the 
top floor of the highest building, and survey the 
city as a whole, to get the “lay” of it. 

But you say there is no way of doing that with 
the human life of a city. There you have to get 
next to individuals, or at least “types,” by which we 


WHEN AN EDITOR 


Editor, the Forum: 

It is a question just how a big publication like 
Popular Mechanics keeps tab on the many contribu- 
tors such as must be theirs. That they do keep tab 
is indicative by the following letter, recently received: 


November 22, 1926. 
Dear Friend: 
No one likes to lose a friend, you know, and so I 
am wondering why we have not heard from you 
recently. 


often mean outstanding eccentricities of sub-normal 
or super-normal individuals. 

Nevertheless the two biggest things that are hap- 
pening in the world just now are the sense of life as 
mass, and the sense of human history as process. 
Geography has helped us to realize the one, the 
world, or rather the earth as a whole. Economics 
is helping us to realize the other, the movement of 
civilization, which we are beginning to understand 
as a river and not the private mill-pond of a sect 
or a class. 

Is n’t it time that writers were beginning to reflect 
these two supreme discoveries of the modern world, 
and that realism became real enough to get beyond 
microscopic minutia-ness and take account of the 
mightiest of all dramas, the drama of the world- 
wide, age-long evolution of things as they are. 

Or must we still wait with Kipling to deal with 
the “God of things as they are” as our swan-song, 
our “L’Envoi,” wherein we sing of an age “when 
earth’s last picture is painted, and the tubes are all 
twisted and dried, when the oldest picture has 
faded, and the youngest critic has died?” Is n’t that 
too much after the manner of the preachers who 
have always been relegating reality here to one side 
in the interests of this or that hypothesis about heaven 
or hell? What is the matter with a real realism now 
and here, a realism as big, as moving, as alive as 
life itself ? Robert Whitaker. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


MISSES A WRITER 


There must be countless new, interesting, and use- 
ful things with which you are in daily contact that 
would interest our readers, and our rates, I think, 
would be much more satisfactory to you than 
formerly. 

Remember that your ideas may be worth money 
and it is so easy to capitalize the interesting things 
you see. True we can’t use pictures of freaks of 
nature, advertising devices, or queer accidents, be- 
cause there are so many of them, but new time and 
labor saving kinks, photographs and circulars of the 
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many clever devices now appearing in the stores may 
easily yield you a good profit with little effort. The 
magazine itself is the best guide as to what we use. 

You do not have to be a skilled writer and, in- 
deed, some of our best contributors never use a 
typewriter. Sometimes a brief description accom- 
panied by a rough sketch from which our artists can 
make a drawing is enough. Photographs with 
human figures are always best, but often an adver- 
tising circular will answer our needs. 

If for any reason we have not been able to use 
any of the material you sent us in the past, do not 
be discouraged but try again — now — today — be- 
cause we are always in the market for things that 
will interest our readers. 

With all of the Season’s best wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
L. K. WEBER, 


LKEW:HWT Managing Editor. 


BUILDING 


Editor, the Forum: 

Out of confusion I have evolved a system by which 
it is possible for a busy wife and mother to work 
progressively on a story and make every spare 
half-hour count. 

When the plot first presents itself I scribble rapidly 
the general idea of the whole story. I give it a 
name, no matter how absurd, and I usually make 
out a cast of characters, too. 

Afterward, I type on white paper all the parts 
which “seem to write themselves” and are in fairly 
good order in my mind. But wherever “my engine 
stalls” or something “cramps my style,” I stop typ- 
ing and take sheets of yellow paper on which I 
again write in long hand; leaving wide spaces to 
permit of elaboration, erasing, and bringing ideas to 
the surface. Along the margins are dotted questions, 
notes, or any helpful suggestions. If the ending of 
the story is clear at all, I continue my typing of 
that part. 

Every page is numbered straight through, regard- 


JUST WHAT IS 


Editor, the Forum: 

A literary production, we are led to imagine, may 
be realism or it may be romance. It may be poetry 
or prose. It may even be that hybrid which is 
neither prose nor poetry but which its devotees 
love to call free verse and which is yet, like the 
Indian who is named for what he is or what he 
does, to receive its final cognomen if so be it sur- 
vives long enough to acquire one. 


The writer has received many personal requests 
from editors for material, which is nothing unusual 
in itself, but here we have a form letter evidently 
going to the “missed” contributors, who must repre- 
sent a great number, presumably, since Popular 
Mechanics draws manuscripts from all points of the 
world. It is easy enough to keep check on a few 
writers. Popular Mechanics requires a great variety 
of material; there must be a constant flow; the need 
is never-ending. The editors do receive volumes and 
volumes of articles and items, and that is just why 
it piques one how a great publication like Popular 
Mechanics keeps track of its hordes of writers, then 
reminding the “missed.” 

Aside from indicating an interesting sidelight to the 
writing business, this letter of Popular Mechanics 
reveals the precise character of the stuff it needs, 
being particularly encouraging to the young and new 


contributor. Frank V. Faulhaber. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A STORY 


less of color, so that it is possible to follow the 
thread of the story in spite of the knots and tangles 
on the yellow sheets. 

The story thus constructed is put into a folder 
and labelled with its nickname. It is kept close at 
hand as long as it clamors for attention. Whenever 
opportunity offers, I take out a yellow sheet and 
concentrate on that particular problem which may 
be thought out on the train (I am a suburbanite) 
or done over entirely in a public library, or whipped 
into shape while dinner cooks. 

After a while that set of yellow pages is ready for 
typing and so the story steadily assumes form. 

When it is all white it may be revised or “set 
away to mellow,” or it may be ready to send out 
on its voyaging. 

This method is suggested only as a good sub- 
stitute for the one of waiting for those wonderful, 
long uninterrupted days which never come. 


Madeleine Swift Auld. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


LITERATURE? 


bution to literature.’ We get the book and find in 
it no “elevation” nor “vigor” nor “catholicity of 

We find literature defined by one lexicographer as 
“Productions such as are marked by elevation, vigor, 
and catholicity of thought, purity and grace of style, 
and artistic construction.” But just what is litera- 
ture? We read of some new book as “a great contri- 
thought,” no “purity of style” nor “artistic construc- 
tion”; but we do find plenty of rot about sex 
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complexes, the immoral meanderings of the newly 
rich or the degenerate rich (these meanderings as 
old as the human race and now hailed as signs of 
present-day decadence or advancement according to 
the point of view of the author) but lacking in 
everything within the purview of the definition 
quoted. 

Often these “great contributions to literature” are, 
frankly, stories of the open and notorious lewdness 
of the principal characters, portraying the lowest in 
human depravity, featuring the purely animal in- 
stincts and frequently garnished with bald profanity. 

We read of “literature,” “poor literature,” “good 
literature,” and “real literature.”” Almost everything, 
in fact, at one time or another and by one critic 
or another, has been called “good literature” and 
“real literature”; but there must be a quality, a 
something, possibly indefinable, certainly not under- 
standable by your “humble correspondent,” which 
distinguishes “real literature” from what the masters 
have built into the classics, a something too illusive 


to be caught and impaled with a prosaic definition 
but perfectly attuned to the naturally acute literary 
sense of its lovers and sponsors. 

Hoping to get some light on what is now con- 
sidered the best by good authorities, I have recently 
read several of the prize stories widely advertized, 
and by prominent publishers at that, as “real litera- 
ture.” These books are written in very ordinary 
language as to style and construction and the rest; 
but what they do excel in is detail of sordidness 
and unblushing or only slightly veiled lewdness. 

Is it prudery to expect or look for cleanness in 
literature? Is it “goody-goody” to think that a story 
need not contain profanity, vulgarity, and obscenity 
in order to be realistic? Does real literature involve 
the description, the featuring of the sordid, vulgar, 
and mean in the lives of degenerates and perverts 
and of the naturally vicious and immoral? 


LeRoy G. Davis. 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


EUGENE FIELD GIVES ADVICE TO YOUNG AUTHORS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Eugene Field, with his wide experience in journal- 
ism, was eminently fitted to give advice to young 
writers. The young reporter who happened to be so 
fortunate as to win Field’s friendship during his 
creative period on the Chicago Daily News, soon 
found that in this man of wide reading he had a 
helpful friend. Field was at all times a lovable ac- 
quaintance. He was generous in notable ways. He 
would pour out the riches of his mind and heart 
to his friends in exchange for a little appreciative 
comradeship. Such comradeship he treasured most 
highly. 

Here is some of the advice that he once gave to 
young writers: 

“A young writer cannot be too careful in his 
choice of words. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
a correct English style. Colloquialisms are not to be 
fought out of existence — they cannot be. They are 
exceedingly useful and at times they are exceedingly 
effective, for the same reason that the introduction 
by adroit public speakers of homely phrases or popu- 
lar proverbs into their speeches invariably catches 
the ear and wins the heart of the audience. But a 
writer must know his weapons before he can use 
them with effect. It is brutal of him to employ a 
bludgeon when the services of a rapier are demanded, 


"y 
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and he exhibits unpardonable selfishness who fritters 
away time at fencing when only a club can achieve 
his purpose. . 

“There are now, we think, 120,000 words in the 
English language. The possibilities in the use of 
synonyms are remarkable, and we should say that 
to the study of synonyms the young writer should 
apply himself diligently. To the newspaper writers 
we are looking with solicitude and hope, for the 
reason that outside of the columns of the press our 
literature does not seek to make any progress at all. 
Our literature of the press is, on the other hand, 
constantly improving, and in the last ten years that 
improvement has been marked.” 

Field was constantly harping on precision in the 
use of words. As a student of several languages he 
had received unusual training in word meanings. 
That is why there is weight in his warning to young 
writers not to take the English language as they find 
it in common and vulgar usage. “It is their duty,” 
he wrote, “to study, test, and prove words, to retain 
that which is good and cast away that which is bad 
in speech. In the performance of that duty they shall 
find delight and profit and therefore shall duly win 
permanent benefits for mankind.” George F. Paul. 


Chicago, II. 
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The Manuscript Clubs 


A REGULAR department which seeks to discover the value of the soctat 
group of writers as a critical guide to the work of its members. 


Editor, THE WRITER: 

Evidently a first-rate discovery has been 
made in the gradual proof that manuscript 
clubs are effective nurseries of writing talent. 

The discovery seems to have come about in 
the same way that long-sought solutions of 
industrial and even scientific questions oc- 
cur: slow elimination, by trial, of all other 
possible solutions. 

One pleasing fact emerges — that the or- 
ganized way of doing most things in our 
modern life is not the right way to cultivate 
literary talent. The “expert,” the high-hat 
teacher, the “bureau,” and other imitations 
of business organizations, fail. The thing that 
succeeds is the natural, informal, unpaid labor- 
of-love of congenial people getting together 
and just talking about something they all take 
interest in. 

I don’t believe the success of these friendly 
groups comes more than one-third from ac- 
tual advice back and forth about details of a 
story under discussion. I think two-thirds 
comes from the joy and stimulation of min- 
gling with people who think and talk as does 
the budding author himself. A thousand 
thoughts arise, find expression and develop 
from the expression into more thoughts, in 
such an atmosphere, that would die on the 


lips and wither in the borning in the com- 
pany of commonplace people. 

Until success and publishers’ checks come 
along to dignify a writer’s fancies, he must in- 
evitably feel that his ways of thinking and 
the dreams that haunt him are childish. He 
hardly dare pursue them. His family in most 
cases will assist this mood! In the rare cases 
when they don’t, he is blessed! I knew the 
venerable mother of Bill Nye in her nineties 
long after her son was dead. In her old age 
she was still a dreamer, passionately inter- 
ested in intellectual themes. She had always 
been so. She told me how in the early days 
in Wisconsin, with her little brood of boys 
going to the local school not without some 
danger from the Indians still around at that 
time, she would welcome them home every 
afternoon and go over their lessons with them, 
then listen sympathetically to all their wild 
boyish imaginings, sharing stories with them 
partly invented by herself and partly by them. 
It was no wonder that two of the boys grew 
up and chose professions, while the third be- 
came in his time the greatest and most dis- 
tinctly American of humorists. 

This kind of sympathy is exactly what a 
manuscript club offers. It is like sunshine to a 
struggling plant, and far more valuable than 
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specific counsel as to plot, character, and 
treatment of a story. All through literary his- 
tory we find clever people as parts of con- 
genial groups. The Shakspere-Marlow-Ben 
Jonson group, the Lake School of poets, the 
Dickens-Thackeray group, the Addison-Pope 
group, the Emerson-Thoreau group, each with 
its brilliant satellites, are pretty good exam- 
ples of, in effect, manuscript clubs, though 
they may not have thought of themselves so 
and may not have wholly realized it. 

Just the other day, an editorial in the New 
York Times discussed the influence of mind 
on mind: 

“Faraday paid his tribute to the effect that 
Sir Humphry Davy had on him. Auer von 
Welsbach was so stirred by Bunsen that he 
studied the rare earths and later devised the 
Welsbach gas-mantle. Righi’s lectures had 
much to do with bending Marconi’s mind to 
the study of electro-magnetic waves. It was 
the stimulating Ostwald who inspired Svante 
Arrhenius to the electrolytic dissociation 
theory.” 





But the social method of writing, as used in 
a manuscript club, can be just exactly the 
wrong one under some circumstances. In the 
field of advertising copy (to which you have 
referred more than once in connection with 
this topic) what little fire and talent there 
may be in any writer of advertising originally 
is stamped out by “too many cooks.” I ought 
to know, as I have been mixed up with what 
we elegantly call “copy” for fifteen years. By 
the time everybody from the president of the 
company doing the advertising to the sales 
manager and others have criticized the ef- 
fusion, the writer of the first draft is reduced 
to stupefaction, even if not discouraged at the 
outset by the wish to put a little glamour 
around soap, shaving-cream, cash-carriers, 
steel desks or what not. The worst examples 
of cooperative composition are to be found in 
the advertising field, which, far from being an 
incubator of literary skill, is more like a lethal 
chamber. O. A. Owen. 

New York. 





THE WRITING OF HISTORY 


Failing a science of human nature, there 
can be no doubt that the essence of the criti- 
cal faculty lies in the knowledge and under- 
standing, so far as it can be acquired, of 
human nature. For the function of history is 
not merely to ascertain facts, but to interpret 
them aright. Let the historian by all means 
be impartial; let him be damned as heartily 
as the most austere member of the scientific 
school could desire if he wilfully suppress or 
falsify evidence; let him be no advocate, ex- 
cept of that which is pure and lovely and of 
good report. Yet he must, I repeat, be not 
merely a recorder but an interpreter; and to 
interpret human nature, his knowledge thereof 
must be not only wide but sympathetic. 


Sir John Fortescue. THE WritING oF His- 


TORY. 


(Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tuis information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GORDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


Rust CraFrt PuBLISHERS — 1000 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass., have a constant de- 
mand for good Greeting Card material, and 
report that they cannot get enough of gen- 
eral friendship verses, of from four to eight 
lines, or of general verses for Sweetheart and 
for Mother, for which, of course, more senti- 
ment is needed. The company can now use 
material for Easter, Mothers’ Day, and 
Christmas. 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE SUNDAY MAGAZINE — 
New York, is trying, first of all, to present 
articles which give its readers a clear-cut 
summary of events they have been reading 
about in the daily press, written by people 
who can speak with a certain amount of au- 
thority. Its aim is to do the same thing with 
personalities which are figuring at the mo- 
ment in local, national, or international affairs. 
In addition to the element of timeliness, the 
material should be presented in a graphic way, 
with considerable attention to episode and 
written with some attention to literary style. 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney, the editor, says 


that the Magazine would like to have avail- 
able to its readers each week one humorous 
article satirizing some phase of modern life 
and one serious article in modern essay form 
dealing with an educational or religious sub- 
ject. The Magazine is now read widely in 
colleges, and any subject dealing in a broad 
way with modern subjects of interest to facul- 
ties and students will be carefully considered. 
Articles dealing with the upbringing and 
training of children and other matters of 
general interest to women are wanted. Oc- 
casional articles dealing with matters of in- 
terest to society will be considered. Material 
dealing with current sporting events and the 
outdoors in general is in demand, as are arti- 
cles describing various adventurous phases of 
modern life, such as exploration, small boat 
cruising, the army, the navy, etc. Poetry of 
a distinctly high order will be published, as 
well as a small amount of humorous verse. 
No fiction is wanted. Articles should contain 
from 1,500 to 3,500 words. 


FLASHLIGHTS — Room 570, 55 West Forty- 
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second street, New York, the first issue of 
which will be on sale February 15, is in the 
market for short clean love stories, or stories 
of real sentiment. 


THe Nomap— 150 Lafayette street, New 
York, is the new name of Journeys Beautiful, 
beginning with the January issue. In addition 
to travel articles, the magazine will now use 
such adventure stories as may go well in a 
travel magazine. Mr. Barnitz, the editor, says 
that what the magazine wants more than any- 
thing else is a human document, a manuscript 
which gives an insight into the manners and 
customs of the people through the human 
vein. He prefers first-person narratives, con- 
taining from 1,500 to 2,500 words, and adds 
that while description is, of course, the neces- 
sary element in any travel article, it should 
not be overdone. Good photographs are de- 
sirable, and a manuscript is much more likely 
to be accepted if it is accompanied by pic- 
tures combining both scenic and human in- 
terest elements. 


THE BRIDLE AND GOLFER — 330 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Michigan, wants short 
humorous articles, not exceeding 1,000 words; 
also feature articles, poetry, short skits, and 
fiction concerning golf, riding, tennis, or other 
sports. 

Tue Brack Mask—45 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York, is in the market for well 
written stories of crime detection, filled with 
clean virile action, and plausible, but without 
the gruesome or horrible, the ultra-weird, or 
the supernatural; also stories of adventure 
and Western stories with something of the 
same elements in them. Stories should contain 
from 4,000 to 20,000 words. 


THE BroapcasTING MAGAZINE — 1182 
Broadway, New York, wants inspirational ar- 
ticles, short biographies, articles on the home, 
and non-technical radio material. 


Success — 251 Fourth avenue, New York, 
especially needs just now some high class, 
wholesome, short stories and serials. 


Tue B. F. KeiTrH-ALBEE VAUDEVILLE Ex- 


CHANGE — Palace Theatre Building, 1564 
Broadway, New York, is always in the market 
for vaudeville material, such as short skits of 
a comedy vein. W. Dayton Wegefarth, the 
editor, advises readers and writers to study 
vaudeville acts before they attempt to write 
such sketches themselves. 


Tue THomas Y. CROWELL Company — 393 
Fourth avenue, New York, publishes long fic- 
tion, juveniles, works of reference, textbooks, 
biographies, and other works of a specialized 
nature, but does not care especially for col- 
lections of short stories or poetry. Just at the 
present time the Company has no specific 
needs, but is always glad to consider books of 
a general nature, as well as fiction, and gives 
every manuscript a careful and prompt read- 
ing, without regard to the name of the author. 
Care should be taken not to confuse this firm 
with the Crowell Publishing Company, 250 
Park avenue, New York, publishers of the 
American Magazine, Farm and Fireside, the 
Mentor, and the Woman’s Home Companion. 


Boys’ Lire — 200 Fifth avenue, New York, 
is always specially in need of exceptionally 
good stories, with a special emphasis on the 
exceptionally good. 


THE Fun SHop— 1475 Broadway, New 
York, is a department of humor syndicated 
to newspapers, and offers an inexhaustible 
market for dialogue jokes and anecdotes that 
are crisp, fresh, “peppy,” and cleverly humor- 
ous. Humorous verse, of from four to twenty- 
four lines, and other humor conceits — epi- 
grams (or humorous mottoes), burlesques, 
satires, and bright sayings of children — are 
always welcome. Contributions will not be re- 
turned unless they are accompanied by a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Maxson Fox- 
hall Judell is the editor of the Fun Shop. 


NortH-WeEst Stories — 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, wants immediately short Western 
stories, not exceeding 6,000 words, with good 
woman interest, dashing young heroes, and a 
real outdoor twang. 


THE KEYSTONE FEATURE SERVICE — 801 Fed- 
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eral street, N. S., Pittsburgh, Penn., can use 
short stories, of from 1,500 to 2,500 words, 
that have love and human interest in them, 
and that will “hold” the readers of small town 
weekly newspapers, and also humorous poems, 
of from four to twelve lines, that have 
“punch.” Low prices are paid, but payment 
is made on acceptance. 


Our Younc Prorpte— 425 South Fourth 
street, Minneapolis, Minn., is in need of some 
good short stories suitable for boys and girls. 


AcTIon Stories — 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, has an especial need just now for big, 
surging sagas of the out-trails, particularly 
those located in the West. 


OvERTURES — 76 Elton street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is a new poetry magazine, combined 
with the Greenwich Village Quill, printing 
poetry, interviews with famous poets and edi- 
tors, reviews of books of verse, and important 
articles on poetry. The magazine does not pay 


Prize Offers 


THE Wooprow WILSON FOUNDATION — 17 
East Forty-second street, New York, an- 
nounces a prize essay contest, offering 
$50,000, to be divided into two Woodrow Wil- 
son awards of $25,000 each, to be given to 
the young man and young woman who write 
the best articles on “What Woodrow Wilson 
Means to Me.” The contest is open to any 
resident of the United States who has reached 
his (or her) twentieth birthday, and who has 
not passed his (or her) thirty-fifth birthday. 
Articles should not exceed 2,500 words, and 
must be strictly confined to an exposition of 
Mr. Wilson’s ideals and principles and what 
they mean to the writer. Manuscripts must be 
typewritten on one side of the paper, and 
must be submitted anonymously, with a plain, 
sealed envelope attached to the manuscript 
containing the full name and address of the 
contestant; and an accompanying affidavit 








for contributions, but would like some good 
critical literary articles. 


Firm Fun has been purchased by George T. 
Delacorte, of the Dell Publishing Company, 
461 Eighth avenue, New York. 


THE SQUARE Dear — 17 West Sixtieth street, 
New York, which started publication in Sep- 
tember, has temporarily suspended. 


A review, for which no name has yet been 
chosen, to be edited by Ezra Pound, who lives 
at Rapallo, and to be published three times a 
year at fifty cents a copy, is announced for 
publication early in 1927. Mr. Pound says the 
review intends to print only excellent and 
genuinely original writing — “preferably mag- 
nificent or unspeakable.” Manuscripts, for 
which the magazine will pay as much as it 
can, should be sent to the American agent, 
John M. Price, care of the Herald Tribune, 
New York. 


and Awards 


from father, mother, legal guardian, minister, 
employer, or notary public that the contes- 
tant’s age is between the prescribed limits. No 
letter should accompany the manuscript, and 
no manuscript will be returned, so that no 
return postage should be sent. The contest 
will close October 1 and manuscripts should 
be addressed to the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion Award. 


THE Youtu’s CoMpANION—8 Arlington 
street, Boston, Mass., offers prizes of $500, 
$200, and $100 for the best original short 
stories in English, written by any boy or girl 
in the world between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty, inclusive. Stories must be typewritten, 
and must bear the author’s full name and ad- 
dress in the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page, and be signed by the author in ink 
at the foot of the last page. Each story must 
be certified as original by the parent, teacher, 
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college instructor, minister, or family physi- 
cian of the author, and the full name and ad- 
dress of the certifier must be given. Manu- 
scripts bound in decorative binders of any 
kind or hand illuminated or illustrated in any 
way will be automatically disqualified. Stories 
must contain between 1,500 and 4,000 words, 
and should be sent to the Secretary, Junior 
Fiction Contest, Youth’s Companion, 8 Arl- 
ington street, Boston, Mass., on or before 
April 15. The Youth’s Companion will also 
buy, at its regular fiction rate, any stories, 
apart from the prize winners, deemed worthy. 
Each issue of the Companion, beginning with 
the January 21 issue, will contain one of the 
competing stories. These stories will be paid 
for on acceptance, and will remain eligible to 
win one of the three prizes. 


SMALL, Maynarp, & Co.,— 41 Mt. Vernon 
street, Boston, offer $500 in prizes — $350, 
$100, and $50 — for the three best summaries 
or synopses of Thames Williamson’s current 
story, “The Man Who Cannot Die.” Synopses 
must be typewritten in double space, with the 
name and address of the author in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page, must not 
exceed 200 words, and must reach the “Ameri- 
can Panorama Editor,” not later than April 20. 


Lire — 598 Madison avenue, New York, is 
conducting an Alibi contest, and publishes 
each week a different picture, offering a prize 
of $50 each week to the contestant who fur- 
nishes the cleverest and most convincing con- 
clusion to the sentence which starts, “Well, 
you see, it’s this way — .” Five second prizes 
of $10 each will be awarded to the five an- 
swers next in rank. Answers must be limited 
to twenty-five words, not including the cap- 
tion underneath the picture. 


Tue UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
— Washington, D. C., wants a rousing, in- 
dividual march-song for the American infan- 
try, and announces, through its official organ, 
the Infantry Journal, a prize of $1,500 for 
the best song received by July 1. Full particu- 
lars relating to the contest may be obtained 
from the Infantry Journal. 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY Press — New Haven, 
Conn., has awarded the prize for 1926 in the 
Yale Series of Younger Poets, to “High Pas- 
sage,” by Thomas Hornsby Ferril, and the 
book was published in December. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish service to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, 
on forms that may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the University. 

Prize of $7,500 offered by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and the Forum for the best American 
biographical novel, contest closing March 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the John Day Company, 
Inc., for the two most interesting novels best adapted 
to serial and book publication, one by a man and 
one by a woman, competition closing July 1, 1927. 
Particulars in September Writer, or from the John 
Day Company, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
for the most interesting novel submitted before 
February 15, 1927. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Little, Brown, & Co., 
for the best book for boys and girls of ten years 
old or more, manuscript to contain at least 40,000 
words, contest closing March 1, 1927. Particulars in 
June Writer. 

Prize of $25,000 offered by McClure’s, the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, and the Cosmopolitan 
Productions, for serial rights, book rights, and mo- 
tion-picture rights for a novel, containing from 
80,000 to 110,000 words, contest closing March 31, 
1927. Open to any writer who has not had more 
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than three novels published in book form. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Hart, Schaffner, and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the 
economic field submitted by June 1, 1927. Particu- 
lars in October WRITER. 

Prizes of $1,000, $500, $250, $100, and three prizes 
of $50 each, offered by the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, for original play manuscripts suitable for 
amateurs, contest closing March 1. Particulars in 
December WRITER. 

Prize offer of $500 for the best setting to “America, 
the Beautiful,” offered by the Past Presidents As- 
sembly for the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
contest closing March 1. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Four national contests in play-writing conducted 
by the Drama League of America and Longmans, 
Green, & Company, closing May 1. Particulars in 
December WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the World’s Work for 
the best article based on theories advanced by Wil- 
liam T. Foster and Waddill Catchings in the series 
of economic articles now running in the magazine, 
contest closing March 31. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $300 and $100 offered by the Pasadena 
Center of the Drama League of America for a full 
evening play and a one-act play, contest closing 
March 1. Particulars in December WRITER. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Atlan- 
tic Monthly to students using the Atlantic Monthly 
in courses during the 1926-1927 terms, contest clos- 
ing March 31. Particulars in December WriTER. 

Annual prizes offered by the Scholastic to students 
in junior and senior high schools for the best work 
in poetry, essays, short stories, drama, and art, con- 


test closing March 20. Particulars in December 
‘WRITER. 

Prize of $25 offered by the Tanager for the best 
poem submitted by April 1. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $10 each for the best sonnet and the best 
short story, and a prize of $5 for the next best short 
story published in the Oracle during the next ten 
months. Particulars in the August WriTER. 

Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario 
for a historical pageant depicting the history of 
Hot Springs. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by C. C. Birchard through 
the Chautauqua Institution for a choral work —a 
religious cantata— contest closing April 1, 1927. 
Particulars in November WRITER. 

Witter Bynner Undergraduate poetry prize of $150 
for the best poems printed in Palms during 1927, 
open to undergraduates in any American university 
or college. Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Southern prize of $100; Caroline Sinkler prize of 
$50; Society’s prize of $25; Harmon prize of $25; 
Skylark prize of $10; and the Ellen M. Carroll prize 
of $15—all offered annually. Particulars from the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, 62 Broad street, 
Charleston, S. C., or in July Writer. 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine dur- 
ing the current year. 


News and Notes 


Elihu Root has given the prize of $25,000, awarded 
him by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation in recogni- 
tion of his services in the interest of “peace through 
justice,” to Foreign Affairs, as the nucleus of an 
endowment fund. 


Warrington Dawson, special assistant of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Paris, has received one of the medals 
which the Forty Immortals of the French Academy 
give each year for works written in French by 
foreigners and adjudged “remarkable in form, style, 
and idea.” Mr. Dawson is the first American to re- 
ceive this medal, which was given for his war story, 
“The Gift of Paul Clermont.” 
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Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association. 


John G. Neihardt has removed to St. Louis, where 


he will take charge of the weekly book page of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


Harold Bell Wright has completely equipped the 
new Sisters’ Home of St. Mary’s hospital at Tucson, 
Arizona. 


Ernest McCullough is the new editor of the 
Building Age and National Builder, and not of the 
American Architect, as wrongly stated in the Janu- 
ary WRITER. 
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Charles Chaplin has brought suit for $500,000 
against the Pictorial Review Company, alleging that 
a series of articles about him, written for the Pic- 
torial Review by Jim Tully, are untrue and un- 
authorized. 


The Goncourt prize for the year’s best novel has 
been awarded by the French Academy to Henri 
Deberly for his volume, “Le Supplice de Phédre.” 


Harper’s Magazine, for the first time in its seventy- 
seven years of existence, is listing the names of its 
editors. They are: Thomas B. Wells, editor; Lee F. 
Hartman, associate editor; F. L. Allen, assistant 
editor. Since the magazine was established in 1850 
there have been only four editors in chief, Henry 
J. Raymond, who later founded the New York 
Times, Alfred H. Guernsey, Henry Mills Alden, and 
Mr. Wells.” 


The North American Review is one hundred and 
eleven years old and the list of its editors from 
1815 to 1889 include William Tudor, Jr., Willard 
Phillips, Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, Alexander 
Hill Everett, John Gorham Palfrey, Andrew Preston 
Peabody, Charles Eliot Norton, James Russell Lowell, 
Henry Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, and Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice. All twelve were natives of New England; 
all were natives of Massachusetts except Dr. Sparks, 
who was born in Connecticut; all were graduates of 
Harvard save Mr. Rice, who was educated at Ox- 
ford; and two were presidents and five others pro- 
fessors or lecturers at Harvard. 


The Brewster Publications have been sold to a 
new corporation, with George K. Shuler as presi- 
dent, treasurer, and publisher, and Duncan A. Dobie 
as vice president and general manager. The chief 
magazines involved are the Motion Picture Maga- 
zine and Motion Picture Classic. The new company 
also buys copyrighted publishing titles to Shadow- 
land Magazine, Movie Monthly and Beauty Maga- 
zine, and its officers intimated that these magazines 
might be revived. Adele Whitley Fletcher and 
Laurence Reid will continue as editors, and Colin 
Cruikshank as art director. 


The Dial’s award of $2,000 for distinguished serv- 
ice to American Letters during 1926 has been given 
to Dr. William Carlos Williams. The previous recip- 
ients have been Sherwood Anderson, T. S. Eliot, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Marianne Moore, and E. E. Cum- 
mings. 


The Musical Courier has removed to 109 West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York. 


Mrs. Joseph Pennell will be glad to receive any 
letters written by the late Joseph Pennell, to be 
used in connection with writing the life and letters 
of Mr. Pennell, and will, of course, return all such 
letters after she has examined them. Letters may be 
sent to her in care of Little, Brown, & Co., 34 Beacon 
street, Boston. 


Israel Zangwill left an estate of only about $15,000, 
and his bequests exceeded his estate. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


Tue Opportunity For Younc Writers. Jim Tully. 
College Humor for February. 


Por’s PuitosopnHy oF Composition. James S. Wil- 
son. North American Review for January. 


Tue NewspaPer’s Drremma, Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins. Atlantic Monthly for January. 


Tue CrrizEN FROM EmporIA— WILLIAM ALLEN 
Waite. Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. Century for 
January. 

Tuomas Burke. With portrait. Edwin Bjorkman. 
Bookman for January. 


A LettTer To A Younc MAN wITH AN URGE TO 
Epit a Poputar Macazrine. Ray Long. Bookman for 
January. 

Tue Reat Musketeers. Herbert S. Gorman. 
Bookman for January. 


Poor Ricuarp. Moran Tudury. Bookman for 
January. 


HerMAN MELviL_e. Fred Lewis Pattee. American 
Mercury for January. 


W. E. Woopwarp. Claude de Crespigny. American 
Speech for January. 


Sport AND LITERATURE. Forum for January. 


Courtsuip Sianc. F. Walter Pollock. American 
Speech for January. 


Tue Movies — Not THeEatre, Nort LITERATURE, 
Not Partinc. Ralph Block. Dial for January. 


GREEK LITERATURE AND THE MODERN Wor p. C. F. 
Castle. Open Court for December. 


HERMAN MELVILLE, “ISHMAEL” OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE, J. V. Nash. Open Court for December. 


NEWS AND THE Press AGENT. Oscar Lewis. Inde- 
pendent for January 8. 


French CaTuoric Literature. Bernard Fay. Com- 
monweal for January 12. 
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Book Reviews 


THe CopELAND READER. By Charles Town- 
send Copeland. 1700 pages. Cloth. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


With anthologies filling everyman’s book 
shelf, and with new ones making their appear- 
ance almost daily, it is indeed a distinction 
to produce one which is different. The selec- 
tions in most anthologies are based on what 
some one man thinks is worthwhile or inter- 
esting in all or a specific part of standing lit- 
erature. The Copeland Reader is something 
more than that. It is an anthology of the good 
literature of the past and present which has 
been tested out and proved interesting to the 
modern public. Any writer who is conscien- 
tiously striving to build up a theory of 
modern reader-interest will prick up his ears 
at that. 

Professor Copeland is the most famous 
reader-aloud of good literature in America. 
The selections in this book are those best 
received by his listeners from a great number 
that he has tried. He discovered a decade ago 
that nothing was quite so helpful in stimu- 
lating the creative talent of his students in 
Harvard as the reading aloud of short selec- 
tions from various periods of literary history. 
His fame spread from his classes to the out- 
side world; his services have been in constant 
demand by clubs and literary societies in 
other colleges throughout the East. A society 
has been formed in his honor by his former 
students who hold an annual banquet in New 


York. This group contains many of the best 
known young writers and editors of the day. 

“Copey,” as his students have always 
called him, is more than a man, and more 
than a teacher. He is an institution, but an 
institution without walls—he is one of the 
easiest men to find and one of the ones most 
worth finding. His Reader will undoubtedly 
become, in fact has already become, an in- 
stitution. 

From the Bible to Ring Lardner he has 
selected his material and it is almost impos- 
sible to open a page anywhere in this great 
seventeen hundred-page book without finding 
something that grips the interest and stimu- 
lates the imagination. A busy writer has too 
little time to read. He often neglects the good 
things of the past in the breathless attempt to 
keep up with what is popular today. Hardly 
a one can fail to profit from reading this book 
through from cover to cover if only to set his 
bearings right, and, if he does, he will find 
himself turning to it again and again for a 
moment’s relaxation and enjoyment. It is a 
book most decidedly worth having at your 
elbow. 


THE CoMMERCIAL SIDE oF LITERATURE. How 
to Sell the Things You Write. By Michael 
Joseph. In collaboration with Grant Over- 


ton. 274 pages. $2.50. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1926. 


As time goes forward in this material age, 
we are forced more and more to recognize 
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that there exists a commercial side to every- 
thing — even literature. It is a sad commen- 
tary perhaps upon the world we live in that 
every man with the ability to write should 
not be able to sit at his desk, quill pen in 
hand, pouring out whatever is in his soul, and 
when it is finished, descend upon the town 
to find eager publishers with contracts. But 
the fact is, of course, that he can’t — not, 
that is, unless the outpourings of his soul 
happen to coincide with the popular demand, 
or, better still, what some publisher thinks 
might become the popular demand. So, as in 
‘every other line of endeavor, there is a com- 
mercial side of literature and, as this is an 
age of handbooks to everything, there is a 
Michael Joseph to expound it. 

It is in his chapter on the use of literary 
agents that he is at his best. The literary 
agent, he believes, is a great boon to both 
author and publisher. But “does every author 
need an agent? This is a difficult question 
to answer, since every author is a law unto 
himself. Generally speaking, the agent is most 
useful to the established author, since there 
is more scope for bargaining than in the case 
of the new writer, and more international 
rights to be disposed of. As a rule the beginner 
would do better, I think, to approach at any 
rate editors direct. . . . In fact, the agent can 
rarely be of service in dealing with articles 
and stories by new writers.”” With the estab- 
lished author, even with the writer who is 
just beginning to sell, the agent can be of 
the greatest service, since his business makes 
him intimate with all the various “rights” 
which may be disposed of. 

Grant Overton, in his chapter on the 
American market, is more direct and more in- 
formative than Mr. Joseph. In the brief space 
allotted him, he tells a great many facts about 
novels, stories, and seriais and the prices paid 
for them, gives a word about contracting for 
entire output to a single magazine, and gives 
sage advice upon safeguarding the author’s 
income. Stewart Beach. 


IMAGINATION. Mind’s Dominant Power. By 
Benjamin Christopher Leeming. 288 pages. 
Cloth. New York: M. H. Schroeder Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Leeming believes that Imagination is 
the dominant force in the universe. He has 
assembled an abundance of facts and illustra- 
tions and the result is a complete and logical 
presentation of his ideas. Highly scientific, 
this book is so simply written that the veriest 
dabbler in philosophy will find it stimulating 
as well as informing. Mr. Leeming comes to 
some amazing conclusions and while one may 
not always agree with them, he will find the 
book in general a common sense study of the 
principles of behavior, expressed with origi- 
nality and enthusiasm. 


New Books in Brief 


“The House of Stokes: 1881-1926” is a record of 
the work of the Frederick A. Stokes Company, with 
letters from authors on the forty-fifth anniversary 
of the firm’s establishment 


“John Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist,” by R. H. 
Coats, is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Emile Verhaeren,” by P. Mansel Jones (Oxford 
University Press), is a biography and critical study 
of the Belgian poet. 


“Great Names,” edited by Walter J. Turner (Lin- 
coln MacVeagh, the Dial Press), is an anthology of 
English and American literature from Chaucer to 
Francis Thompson, 


“The Book of Play Production,” by Milton M. 
Smith, instructor in English at the Teachers College 
of Columbia University (D. Appleton & Co.), is de- 
voted to the theory and practice of theatrical produc- 
tion, and is of use to the playwright as well as to 
the producer. 


The Macmillan Company has published a new 
edition of “The Young Man and Journalism,” by 
Chester S. Lord, who was for forty-one years a 
member of the staff of the New York Sun, and for 
thirty-three years the Sun’s managing editor. 


“Crowell’s Handbook for Readers and Writers,” 
edited by Henrietta Gerwig (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company), contains, among other things, a listing of 
famous characters and plots “in legend, fiction, 
drama, opera, and poetry,” and also lists of literary 
and journalistic terms, and hundreds of familiar al- 
lusions, all indexed and cross-indexed. 
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Valuable Books for Story Writers 


and Dramatists 


The latest issues of the standard annual anthologies, 
presenting the best short stories and plays that have 
appeared in America, Great Britain, and France. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1926 
And the Yearbook of the American Short Story. 
Edited by Epwarp J. O’Brien. 


By general consent, Mr. O’Brien’s annual volume has achieved the distinction 
of a landmark in the literary year. Each collection is thoroughly enjoyable and 
interesting as well as informative. In addition to the collection of stories chosen 
as best from the various American magazines and publications, this year book 
contains bibliographies, biographical material and important indices on various 
phases of short story growth and development. $2.50 


THE BEST FRENCH SHORT STORIES OF 1925-26 
And the Yearbook of the French Short Story. 
Edited by RicHarp Eaton. 


The Best French Short Stories is a compilation of the most interesting, in- 
triguing and well-written short stories published in France during the year 
covered by the collection. This collection, translated by the editor, who lives in 
Paris, is the only available English translation of these stories. 

This volume, as the previous issues, contains a Yearbook of the Short Story in 
France, embracing much important reference material which is not found else 
where. $2.50 


THE BEST BRITISH SHORT STORIES OF 1926 
And the Yearbook of the British and Irish Short Story. 
Edited by Epwarp J. O’BrIEn. 


This is the fifth annual issue of the book which covers the British field of the 
short story. Many of the famous authors of the present day have appeared in 
its pages and the book affords an especially interesting basis of comparison be- 
tween the short story in America and in the British Isles. The valuable informa- 
tion appearing in addition to the stories makes the volume indispensable for 
reference work. 2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1925-26 
And the Yearbook of the Drama in America. 
Edited by Burns MANTLE. 


This is the seventh annual issue of The Best Plays. It includes mention of 
the outstanding features of the theatrical season in New York, Chicago and 
California; the casts and synopsis of plays produced in New York, Season 
1925-1926, with a statistical summary; a discussion of the Little Theatre 
Tournament; and biographical data of prominent players. 

Among the plays of which generous excerpts, the plot and critical estimates 
are included are: Craig’s Wife, The Great God Brown, The Green Hat, The 
Dybbuk, The Enemy, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, Bride of the Lamb, Young 
Woodley, The Butter and Egg Man, and The Wisdom Tooth. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 449 Fourtn Ave., NEW YORK 


These books may be obtained through THE WRITER’S BOOK SHELF 
1430 MassacHUSETTS AVENUE Campripce, Mass. 
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You 
Need this 


Book 


If you write 
Greeting 


Verses 





In his New Book ‘“‘The Romance of Greeting Cards’’ 
Ernest Dudley Chase has 340 pages crammed full of 
just what will make you a better verse writer. 
Do you know how many verses to send in 
at a time? 
Do you know what size paper to put 
them on? 
Do you know why certain verses appeal and 
others do not? 
Do you know the publisher’s viewpoint? 
These and a hundred other things are answered in 
the only book on greeting cards ever written. 


Special Price for limited time $3.00 net, 
Autographed and sent postage paid 
(Mention this paper) 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 


WINCHESTER MASS. 
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CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. 


By an Author Whose Work Has Appeared in More Than 
Thirty Magazines. From The Atlantic, Century, Scrib- 











ner’s Down. Two of His Stories Starred in O'Brien's 
**Best Short Stories of 1924." Criticisms Include Advice 
for Marketing. Rates: Short Stories, $1 per Thousand 
Words; Novelettes and Short Plays, $10; Novels and Full- 
length Plays, $15. 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
367 West 27th Street New York City 

















C C The 
Truth About 
PUBLISHING 


Stanley Unwin 


The first complete text book of 
publishing practice. Arnold 
Bennett “learnt about 500 
things from it.” Lewis Melville 
is “sure every author ought to 
be compelled to read it.” No 
other book is so indispensable 
to WRITER subscribers. 


Ready February 11—$1.75 


Houghton-Mifflin Co. 


2 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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That Story You Want To Selt! 
— SELL IT— 
We teach you how with your own stories. 
Short Story Criticisms: $1 per 1000 words. 
MSS. typed and arranged: 75c per 1000 words. 


HOLLYWOOD WRITERS BUREAU 
4440 Victoria Park Drive Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an expe- 
rienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words with carbon copy. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 











AS a protest against reading books carelessly, we 


hereby offer 
$500.00 


in prizes for the three best summaries of 200 
words, of Thames Williamson’s current story, 


THE MAN WHO CANNOT DIE 
Information will be sent on request, by 
AMERICAN PANORAMA EpITOR 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 




















WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
offers collaboration, criticism, sales serv- 
ice to those wishing to dispose of their 
manuscripts at highest prices. Terms on 
request. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
1655 Jones St. San Francisco, Calif. 




















COMPETENT EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 


in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. Criticism, 
revision, editing, typing. Special attention to book manu- 
scripts. Also, complete list of text-books for writers. Corre- 
spondence invited and catalogue sent on request. 25 years 
as writer, editor, publisher. James Knapp Reeve, (Founder 
and former editor of “The Editor”), Box 496, FRANKLIN, 
OnTIo0. 


“IF IT CAN BE SOLD, I CAN SELL IT” 


Books, Plays, Short Stories, Articles, Photoplays, Etc. 
marketed to advantage. Criticism, revision and typing 
of manuscripts. Market information. Research work. 
Submit your manuscripts for estimates. 








WILLIAM B. EDMONDSON 
401 W. 118th Street New York City 
“Honesty, Fair Commissions, Prompt Service” 
SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 
It will increase your manuscript sales and lessen 
your labor. 





GEORGE B. POTTER 
223 No. Beacon Street 


Hartford, Cons. 
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$2,000 


PRIZE OFFER FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will 
be distributed as follows: 


First — $1,000 
Second— 500 
Third— 250 
Fourth— 100 

The last three — 50 each 


The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melo-dramas or serious 
plays. The costuming and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; 
the plays free from objectionable features. 


Contest closes March Ist, 1927. Prize winners to be announced April 15th. 


In the event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will 
be awarded to each of the tying contestants. 


Detailed information sent upon request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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925-927-929 Filbert Street 


Philadelphia 























A YEAR’S READING 
IN ONE VOLUME 


THE ENTIRE CONTENTS 
of 
THE WRITER 
FOR 1926 


613 pages, — seven short stories ana- 
lyzed, articles on modern poetry, essay, 
drama, fiction; a wealth of valuable in- 
formation, including Writer’s directory 
of markets. 


Bound in maroon buckram, gold 
stamped, $5.00 postpaid 


THE WRITER 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 




















The only way 


to make sure of seeing THE 
WRITER regularly, place a 
standing order with your 
newsdealer or mail this cou- 
pon today. 


1 year, $3.00 
2 years, $5.00 


THE WRITER 
HarvarD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Please send THe Writer for........... sticieeiiedss 
year(s) beginning with 


MII 25 cic oc races nnniiaaiondioenies 
(cash, check, or money order) 
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~~ eA SELECTION OF \ 


MODERN 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


The Finest Works of the Great Modern Writers 
at 95 cents a copy 





NIETZSCHE 
Thus Spake Zarathustra (9) 
Beyond Good and Evil (20) 
Genealogy of Morals (62) 
In Preparation: 
Ecce Homo and The Birth of 
Tragedy (In One Volume) 


THEODORE DREISER 


Free, and Other Stories (50) 


SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON 
Winesburg, Ohio (104) 
Poor White (115) 
JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL 
Beyond Life (25) 
In Preparation: 
The Cream of the Jest (126) 
EUGENE O'NEILL 
The Moon of the Caribbees, 
and Six Other Plays of the 
Sea (111) 


MAX BEERBOHM 
Zuleika Dobson (116) 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 
South Wind (5) 








D. H. LAWRENCE OSCAR WILDE 
Sons and Lovers (109) Dorian Gray (1) 


In Preparation: Poems (19) 
The Rainbow Fairy Tales and Poems in 


Prose (61) 
ANATOLE FRANCE Salome, etc. (83) 
The Red Lily (7) 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard WILLIAM BEEBE 
(22) Jungle Peace (30) 
Thais (67) WILLIAM BLAKE 
The Queen Padauque (110) Poems (91) 


W. H. HUDSON BAUDELAIRE 


Green Mansions (89) His Prose and Poetry (70) 
In Preparation: HENRIK IBSEN 

The Purple Land A Doll’s House, Ghosts, etc. 
SAMUEL BUTLER (6) 

The Way of All Flesh (13) Hedda Gabler, Pillars of 
SCHOPENHAUER Society, The Master Builder 


Studies in Pessimism (12) (36) 


VOLTAIRE The Wild Duck, etc. (54) 
Candide (47) HERMAN MELVILLE 


Moby Dick (119) 
WILLIAM JAMES 


The Philosophy of William | THOMAS HARDY 


The Mayor of Casterbridge 
James (114) (17) 


WALT. WHITMAN The Return of the Native 


Poems (97) (121) 











Complete, Unabridged Authorized Fditions 
126 Volumes Thus Far 


apa MODERN LIBRARY book 
is hand-bound in full limp 
style, and printed on high-grade 
antique paper from large, clear 
type. These are books meant to 
be read and reread, and treasured 
on the library shelves! At less than 
a dollar a volume, THE MODERN 
LIBRARY Offers a remarkable value 
that the publishers do not believe 
can be equalled. Use the coupon 
to send for a catalogue describing 
all the volumes in the series. 


_ Rarer 
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To Tue Writer, Harvard Sq., Cambridge or 
Tue Mopern Lisrary, Inc. 

71 West 45th Street, New York 
Please mail me Mopern Lisrary books Nos. 


aM 
OPlERy, 


When they come I will pay the postman $1.00 
for each volume (postage included). 

Please send me, free of charge, your new 
illustrated catalogue, describing all of the 126 
books in the Modern Library. 
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THE WRITER’S DIRECTORY 


SuNBEAMS (W), United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce st., Philadelphia, Penn. William L. 
Hunton, editor. 

Uses only very short and simple stories for 
little children, preferably with pictures. Sets 
length limit at 400 words, and pays on accep- 
tance. 


SunpAy AFTERNOONS (W, October to June, inclusive), 
$1.00; 5c. Miss Bertha M. Whitman, 109 Walnut 
ave., Roxbury, Mass., editor. 


A paper for children under twelve. Uses 
short stories, plays, poetry, and humorous verse. 
Sets length limit at 1,000 words, and does not 
pay for manuscripts. 


Sunpay CoMPANION (W), 256 Broadway, New York. 
$1.25. 

A Roman Catholic weekly for boys and girls, 
printing general articles, short stories, jokes 
adapted for children, and occasionally buying 
photographs. 


Sunpay Scoot Times (W), 1031 Walnut st., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. $2.00; 5c. Charles Gallaudet Trum- 
bull, editor. 


Prints short stories, general articles, poetry, 
and juvenile matter, using good adult home 
reading stories, wholesome and religious, of about 
2,000 words; well written children’s stories, of 
from 500 to 1,000 words; good short verse that 
is distinctly spiritual; and brief articles on 
methods of work in church, Sunday school, or 
Bible study. Does not buy photographs. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


Arro Dicest (M), 220 West 42d 
$3.00; 25c. J. E. Horsfall, editor. 


st., New York. 


Broce & Gotrer (M), 330 Penobscot Building, De- 
troit, Michigan. $3.00; 30c. Warren D. 
editor. 


Devine, 


Devoted to golf, polo, horses, dogs, society, 
fashions, motor cars, music, theatres, books, art, 
humor, and finance. Uses short stories, feature 
articles, short skits, and poetry. 


BroapcasTING Macazine (M), 1182 Broadway, New 
York. $1.50; 15c. W. J. Kennedy, editor. 

Uses general articles, non-technical radio ma- 
terial, short stories, humorous verse, and juve- 
nile matter, but no novelettes, and nv serials. 
Wants articles on the home and hom, life of in- 
terest to mothers for the Domestic Science page. 


OF PERIODICALS (Continued ) 


Sets length limit at 2,500 words, buys photo- 
graphs, and pays, at a minimum 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


rate of one 


CHuurcH MANAGEMENT (M), 626 Huron road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. $2.00; 20c. William H. Leach, editor. 
A business magazine for ministers. Seeks trade 
journal material suitable for the field, successful 
church programs, methods, and similar subjects. 
Prints no fiction, and no poetry; occasionally 
buys photographs, and pays, at the minimum 
rate of one-half cent a word, on publication. 


FLASHLIGHTS (M), Room 570, 55 West 42d st., New 
York. $2.50; 25c. Carroll Hunt Osburn, editor. 
Vol. I, No. 1—February, 1927. Uses short 
stories — clean love stories, or stories of real 
sentiment. Sets length limit at 2,000 words, does 
not buy photographs, and pays, at a minimum 
rate of one cent a word, on acceptance. 


JuveNnILe Instructor (M), 47 East South Temple 
st., Salt Lake City, Utah. $1.50; 15c. Heber J. 
Grant, editor; Geo. D. Pyper, associate editor. 

A Sunday-school magazine, for which contri- 
butions are received chiefly from its own de- 
nomination and territory. Uses short stories, 
serials, general articles, anu poetry, occasionally 
buys photographs, and pays on publication. 


Pray Lanp (M), Colonial Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 
$1.50; 15c. Oliver B. Capelle, editor. 

Uses very short stories, verse, educational and 
handicraft material, appealing to children aver- 
aging eight years of age. Sets length limit at 1,000 
words, does not buy photographs, and pays, at 
a minimum rate of one cent a word, shortly 
before publication. 


Our Younc PEopte (W), 425 South Fourth st., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 80c. John Peterson, editor. 


Prefers fiction in the form of school life or 
adventure, with a touch of religion, suitable for 
boys and girls. Uses short stories, serials, general 
articles, jokes, and some poetry. Sets length limit 
for articles at 1,800 words; for short stories, at 
from 2,000 to 2,200 words; and for serials, at 
from eight to ten chapters. Buys photographs, 
and pays about $2.50 a thousand words, and 
from five to ten cents a line for poetry. 


OvERTURES (combined with the Greenwich Village 
Quill) (M), 76 Elton st., Brooklyn, N. Y. $3.00; 
25c. Henry Harrison, editor. 


Uses general articles, poetry, and charming 


verse, but no fiction. Sets length limit at 2,000 
words, and does not pay for manuscripts. 


The third printing of this Directory was begun in THe Writer for March, 1917. Back numbers can be 
supplied. A set of the numbers from January, 1921, to December, 1926, giving the Directory complete, with 
additions and changes bringing everything up to date, and much other valuable matter, will be sent for five 
dollars; with a year’s subscription added for eight dollars. 
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YEARS OF EXPERIENCE—-MONTHS OF RESEARCH 


are represented in the year’s outstanding success for writers 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


Hamitton Gisss—“On Writing the Novel” 


“Many a novel, written so crudely that 
it might have been scratched with a 
crowbar, has not only enjoyed life, but 
survival, because it tells a story.” 


KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD — “The 
American Short Story” 
“The business of fiction is to entertain; 


but in so far as fiction is literature, its 
duty is to instruct.” 


AUGUSTUS 
Broadway” 
“An unprofessional manager can, with 
the best intent, put a good play in jeop- 
ardy: He may even destroy it.” 


Tuomas — “Breaking into 


Mary Roserts RiInewart — “Writing the 
Detective Story” 
“It is really the simplest form of sus- 
pense in the world. It is not the simplest 
form of writing, nowever. The necessity 
of following up each of the many threads 
whose apparent entangling so contuses 
the reader, is quite apt at times to con- 
fuse the author also.” 


Joun Farrar— “Dealing with Editors” 
“IT believe that it is by the conference 
system that much good writing is de- 
veloped.” 

Ben Ames WILLIAMS — “The Function of 
the Agent” 


“In not one case in a hundred can an 
agent sell a story which the author could 
not sell.” 


And 30 others including Henry Seidel Canby, Robert Sherwood, Coningsby Dawson, 
John Gallishaw, Ivy L. Lee, Burges Johnson, and Harold Hersey. 


SAMPLE CHAPTER TOPICS: The Novel — The Short Story —Poetry — Plays — 
Semi-News and Specials — Illustrated Features — Plays for the Amateur Stage — 
Greeting Card Verse — Radio Plays — Book Reviews — Advertising Booklets — Pub- 
licity Writing — Adapting Stories to the Screen. 26 other Chapters. Burlesques. 


Anecdotes. Skits. 


PART Il — THE LITERARY MARKETS 
1000 Editors tell what they want from writers, in the most com- 
plete and up-to-date manuscript market directory in existence. 


“The writer who has this will need nothing else — except the ability to write.” 


A Complete Writer’s Library in One Convenient Volume, as 
Indispensable as Your Dictionary or Thesaurus. 


400 pages, 54%,” x 9”, red cloth binding, gold stamped. $5.00 at your booksellers or 


The Writer Publishing Company, 


Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








